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Before making Johne’s disease notifiable we 
shall have to convince the much-harassed 
British farmer that he will benefit by our doing 
so, and also that it is an imfectious disease. 
It is because I do not at present agree with 
these two points that I have written these 
notes. I would suggest that Johne’s disease is 
not an infectious disease in the true sense of the 
term and that Johne’s bacillus is not the 
primary cause of the disease. 

What do we know about Johne’s disease? 
The bacteriology of the disease is fairly well 
worked out. The incubation period, if it has 
one, is very long and very uncertain and if one 
tries to produce artificial infection the dose has 
to be very large. 

All ruminants seem to be susceptible by 
artificial infection but in practice only cows 
suffer from it, with possibly a very few excep- 
tions. 

The disease is very prevalent in the south of 
England, particularly in Jersey and Guernsey 
cattle, not so prevalent in the north and, accord- 
ing to the Hannah Institute report, the losses 
in dairy herds in Scotland are slight. Do the 
beef breeds suffer to the same extent as the 
dairy cattle? So far as I know, there are no 
statistics that give any evidence on that point. 
It has been shown by Ingram and Twort that 
sheep can be infected artificially about as easily 
as cattle. Then why do we not find a number 
of cases in those animals? They frequently 
graze after herds that are infected with Johne's 
disease, whereas there only appear to be two 
or three recorded cases. Major Dalling tells 
me that he has seen three cases of Johne’s 
disease in a flock of about 1,000 sheep and there 
were no further cases. 

Sometimes an enormous number of bacilli 
can be found in animals on which a post-mortem 
has been made when killed because they have 
been suffering from Johne’s disease, but on 
other occasions the number is small: this would 
seem to show that the bacilli are not the entire 
cause of the trouble. 

T ‘Shall now describe the course run by 


* Pa er presented in opening the discussion . of 
this subject by the members of the South Eastern 
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Johne’s disease in several herds with which I 
have been connected and it is the happenings 
in these herds which have led me to my present 
belief. 

Herp K.—Six or seven years ago there 
were two cases in a herd of about eight Jersey 
cows. They occurred quite close together, made 
an apparent recovery, were turned out to grass 
and broke down again and were finally des- 
troyed. The remainder of the herd was disposed 
of and without any interval two Kerry cows 
were bought to replace them. The herd now 
numbers eight, but there has never been another 
case of Johne’s disease although the two cases 
mentioned previously had ample time to infeet 
the sheds and pastures. 

Herp B.—This was a herd of about 12 cows 
in which, as far as I remember, there were 
four cases. These cows were kept under treat- 
ment for months—wandering over the pastures 
and in and out the sheds, scouring all the time. 
This would be about four years ago. Since then 
there have been no more cases. 

Herp W.—A herd of Guernsey and Redpolls 
numbering about 50, lost within a period of four 
years about 14 cows with Johne’s disease; they 
were under treatment some of the time—were 
in and out of the sheds and all over the farm. 
This was a bad farm for Johne's disease before 
the present owner took it. There has not been 
a case since 1926. 

Herp G.—<According to the farmer he had 
lost 30 cows from Johne’s disease in four years 
and during that period the herd never numbered 
more than 25 cows, The previous tenant was 
a dealer who bought up all the “ serews” in 
the district. turned them out in the meadows 
and drafted them up north to be sold for human 
food, so the farm and the buildings must have 
been saturated with the disease, The herd has 
now been increased to 30 but there have been 
no cases for two years. 

Herp J.—Three years ago this farmer had 
a good deal of trouble with Johne’s disease, 
losing several cows. Since then it has died out, 
although the farm must have been severely 
infected. 

Herp G IL.—I became interested in this herd 
three-and-a-half years ago and found several 

cases of Johne's in it. These were disposed of 
but several more cases occurred up to a year 
ago, when the disease died out. 

Herod R— This is a herd of about 25 
Guernseys, of all ages. About 12 years ago a 
cow was brought from the island and a short 
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time after arrival developed Johne’s disease. 
It was kept for some time and finally was des- 
troyed on the place. About four years ago 
another cow was bought also from the island, 
developed Johne’s within a comparatively short 
time and was kept for three months, quite long 
enough to infect the farm. These were the only 
cases and none of the home bred cows developed 
the disease. 

Herp Mac.—-A herd of about ten Guernseys, 
over a period of 12 years, have had two cases 
of Johne’s disease, both of which were purchased 
from outside sources but did not develop the 
disease until quite a long time after purchase 
and, although kept for some time, have not in- 
fected the herd as there has been no case for 
four years, 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
OCCURRENCE OF JOHNE’S DISEASE 

If Johne’s disease is infectious how is it that 
the disease died out suddenly in all these cases? 
There is no doubt that several of these farms 
were absolutely saturated with Johne's bacilli 
and fresh cows coming in could not fail to pick 
up the infection. 

A search for a common factor has to be made 
to see if one can account for the sudden cessa- 
tion of the trouble. 

Herp E.—The Jersey cows had been fed on 
oats, bran and maize gluten—the latter a food 
which forces the production of milk. When the 
Kerry cows were bought the maize gluten was 
stopped. 

Herp Kh.—Wet brewers’ grains were used 
with other foodstuffs, and you all know what 
happens to a cow’s constitution when it is fed 


on wet grains. When the grains were omitted - 


from the diet Johne’s disease died out. 

Herp W.—During the five years previous to 
1926 this farm had been well farmed, the 
meadows heavily slagged and the cows well 
fed, but Johne’s persisted all the time; just 
previous to 1926 it was suggested to the owner 
that he should give his cows minerals, which 
he has done ever since with excellent results. 

Herp G.—This farmer started feeding 
minerals two years ago and so far has not had 
a single case, which practically means the 
difference between ruin and farming at a profit. 
He milks some of the cows three times a day 
and gets big yields. The difference in the calves 
saved and the condition of the young heifers is 
enormous. One remarkable feature is the heavy 
coats grown by the young stock. All calves 
receive minerals as soon as they begin to feed. 

Herod J.—This farmer’ started feeding 


minerals about the time Johne’s ceased troubling 
him, but I have not had much to do with this 
farm. The records are uncertain except for 
the fact that the disease has died out. 

Herp G II.—When the new agent took over 


three years ago the pastures were in bad con- 
dition. He has dressed them every year with 
bone meal with the result that he has been 
clear of Johne’s for a year, but that is hardly 
long enough for a real test. These cows are 
not in any way forced for milk now and only 
give small yields. 

To show that soil can become exhausted I 
give the following proof. <A piece of ground 
divided into four runs had been used for keep- 
ing Leghorn fowls since about 1914. One run 
was used for rearing the chickens which were 
transferred to a second run as pullets and to 
the third run for their second season. They 
were sometimes kept for the third season in 
the last run, but there was never any in- 
breeding, as a fresh male was bought when the 
second season birds were moved into the breed- 
ing run. 

The average hatch was never very good, even 
from the start, and never amounted to more 
than about 60 per cent. and for the last few 
years had fallen to about 3 per cent. until the 
Years 1928-29-30-31. It looked as though the 
strain would die out. In 1981 only three birds 
were hatched from about 100 eggs. 

In 1930 the birds began to lose their feathers 
about May and were rather repulsive-looking 
objects by the end of the season. The same thing 
began to happen in 1931, only it started earlier. 

The food consisted of wheat and maize in 
the mornings and house scraps boiled and dried 
off with middlings and Sussex ground oats 
middle day. 

Throughout the greater portion of the year 
they had ample green food, although it was 
naturally rather restricted from January to 
March. There was an unlimited supply of 
ground oyster shell, so there was no lack of 
lime and the birds always consumed a large 
quantity during the time they were laying. 

A certain number of cross-bred pullets, 
obtained from various sources, were also kept; 
and although they never lost their feathers the 
hatching results were only slightly better. The 
eggs were not unfertile but the germs died at 
different stages and sometimes the “ chicks ” 
got to the stage of cracking the shell or even 
got out of it, but died immediately. In 1931 
both incubators and hens were tried with the 
same result. 

In order to remedy this state of affairs it 
was finally decided to try the effect of sterilised 
feeding bone flour. This was mixed with the 
soft food at the rate of about thirty grains to 
each hen. After this had been fed for three 
weeks two sittings of eggs were put down, with 
the result that only two eggs did not hatch and 
eizht pullets and five cockerels were reared 
from the 24 eggs. Some of the chickens were 
weak and died after about a week or two, but 
that was to be expected as the fowls had not 
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had time to get saturated with the different 
minerals needed by the system. 

No more feathers were lost and the fowls 
remained in the same condition until the end 
of the season. 

It was now too late to hatch any more 
chickens, but the eggs from the same pen of 
fowls will be tested in 1982 as soon as they 
start laying. 

The land round my area is very poor, the 
farming bad and rents low and previous to the 
boom in milk, the farmers used to make hay and 
send it to London, but bought nothing to put 
back on the land. Then horses went out and 
the hay trade went with them. The milk 
boom started and many cows were kept. The 
milk was sent to the neighbouring town but 
little was bought, particularly in the earlier 
days, to replace what was sold off the land; 
as a consequence the land has been impoverished 
for years, particularly in the minerals that go 
to form milk, until finally it has come to the 
point when the cows are asked to “ make bricks 
without straw.” In many cases the farmers 
have tried to force the cows to produce milk on 
forcing and improper food, absolutely lacking 
in the essential minerals, with the result that 
their vitality has been reduced to a low ebb, 
sterility has become rampant and their disease 
resisting powers considerably reduced. 

Johne’s bacillus is an organism of very low 
virulence, but when the cows’ powers of resis- 
tance are reduced to a certain point, it can 
become pathogenic and, once lodged in the 
mucous membrane, it is difficult to see how it 
can be dislodged. (I know of three cases of 
Johne’s disease that have been brought into 
herds, fed on minerals, but ultimately they have 
had to be disposed of, although in one case the 
cow was in the herd all the winter and must 
have received considerable quantities of 
ininerals.) 

This may explain the reason why Johne’s is 
not so prevalent in the north and in Scotland, 
because farming on the whole is better in those 
ureas. 

Also, it may suggest the reason why sheep 
do not suffer from this disease, because they 
are never asked to produce anything by way 
of secretion. They will only put on flesh if 
“done well” and equally if the food is not 
good the wool yield will not be high. Their 
vitality is not lowered by production. 

This line of argument would seem to suggest 
that Johne’s bacillus is a saprophytic organisin 
likely to be found in the soil on most farms 
except possibly on those farms which are 
naturally rich in minerals, and that when the 
cow’s system becomes weakened by over-pro- 
duction or disease, the bacillus is able to affect 
a lodgment in the intestinal mucosa’ and 
multiplies in that position. Also it will be 


growing at a higher temperature and be sup- 
plied with better food which might increase its 
virulence for cows. When voided in the excreta 
and left lying on the ground there would always 
be the tendency to revert to its normal state. 

In consideration of the facts placed before 
you in these notes one is, I think, justified in 
suggesting that no benefit would accrue to 
agriculture by making Johne’s a notifiable dis- 
ease and that Johne’s bacillus is not the 
primary cause of Johne’s disease, but that it is 
caused by soil exhaustion and lack of minerals 
in the foods supplied. 

Note on Minerals.—It may be well here to 
consider of what minerals consist, whether their 
constituents might be altered to advantage and 
whether they are fed in a manner likely to give 
the best results. Minerals as supplied by the 
producers usually consist of 40 per cent. bone 
meals, 50 per cent. powdered lime and 10 per 
cent. salt with very small quantities of sulphur, 
iron and potassium iodide. This would appear 
to be badly balanced, because lime can only be 
absorbed in conjunction with the phosphates 
and you already have a well-balanced mixture 
in the bone meal—in fact, a mineral mixture, 
as prepared by nature, and therefore hardly to 
be improved on—and if the lime is not neces- 
sary it is hardly worth the farmer’s while to 
buy it at anything from £9 to £10 a ton. We 
nay find that bone meal is suflicient by itself, 
except for the addition of the salt to produce 
chlorine. Then as to the method of administra- 
tion: the makers suggest giving three pounds 
mixed with every 100 pounds of mixed food. 
This means that when she is in full milk the 
cow gets enough, but as soon as the milk drops 
off the minerals sink to a negligible quantity 
and when the cow should be laying up a store 
for herself and also supplying the calf she is 
not able to do so because the supply has been 
stopped. It would seem to be a_ better plan 
to give each cow so much a day, irrespective 
of the amount of milk given and, if there is 
any surplus, it goes ‘out onto the land in the 
form of bone manure. Four ounces may be 
suggested as a useful amount to give and it 
might be increased in the case of a very heavy 
milker whilst she was at the top of her yield. 


FLUKE RAVAGES ON A DAIRY FARM 

The Pallasgreen correspondent of the Cork 
Examiner reports to that paper that, as a result 
of an outbreak of fluke of an extremely virulent 
type, Mr. William Walsh, Abington, Murroe, has 
lost his entire stock of dairy cattle, numbering 
23, and some of his dry-stock are also affected. 
On their showing the first symptoms of the disease, 
Mr. Walsh engaged the services of a veterinary 
surgeon, but, despite every care, the animals suc- 
cumbed by degrees until all had died. 

As far as can be ascertained, this extraordinary 
mortality on a single farm is attributed to the 
severity of the recent hard weather in addition 
to fodder of a possibly inferior quality. 
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LAMENESS—AIDS IN ITS 
DIAGNOSIS* 


(COMPILED AT THE ARMY VETERINARY 
SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C.) 
| ABRIDGED | 

The diagnosis of lameness is an_ intensely 
interesting though difficult problem. In order 
to become more or less expert in recognising 
the many conditions producing or ultimately 
resulting in a deviation from the normal motion 
in our domestic animals one must possess an 
intimate knowledge of the normal, that is, the 
anatomy and physiology of the locomotor 
apparatus, including the various gaits, and the 
unimals must be examined in a thorough and 
systematic manner. There is a general ten- 
deney to arrive at conclusions too early or 
before a systematic examination is made. This 
is due usually to three facts, all related; 
namely, failure to have a systematic system cf 
examination invariably followed, undevelop- 
ment of power of observation and failure 
properly to correlate observed facts, and a ten- 
dency too frequently to accept what appears to 
be the obvious and not continue the examination. 
One should never make immediate contact with 
anatomical regions of an animal without first 
making a careful and systematic observation 
of the patient both at rest and at the various 
gaits. This is done to present a mental picture 
of the patient as a whole before concentrating 
on the various regions. 

In injuries we always get inflammation, of 
varying degree, and one of the cardinal signs 
of inflammation.is pain. The simplest defini- 
tion of lameness, then, is the moving with pain 
or difficulty of an animal on account of injury, 
defect, or temporary loss of function. To many 
the status of injury only is considered. It is 
equally important from the standpoint of an 
aecurate diagnosis to be able to recognise the 
etiological factors in all cases. The prognosis, 
treatment, and outcome of all cases depend upon 
the fundamental principle of accuracy in’ the 
diagnosis of the case. 

As stated, to be able to diagnose lameness 
one must have a definite and complete know- 
ledge of the anatomy and physiology of the 
locomotor apparatus, and this physiological 
knowledge must include the physics of loco- 
motion and gaits. We speak of the balance of 
the gait, meaning the movements of the feet 
and legs without lost motion or interference, 
extending backward and forward in alignment 
with the body and without lateral swing; 
clearance between the front and hind feet in 
action; sufficient elevation to clear the ground 
properly in the forward extension of the feet; 
relation of time between the phase of flight and 
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phase of contact; and whether the phases of 
contact and flight are the same in all four feet. 

To acquire and maintain balance of the gait 
it is essential that the feet be balanced, the 
feet and pasterns in alignment with the body 
with no deflection inward or outward. The feet 
to be extended in alignment with the body, must 
be in the position at the moment of breaking 
over. 

In examining the gait, where possible, it is 
advisable to have the horse shown under the 
saddle. In the Army three gaits are recognised, 
the walk, trot, and gallop. 

The walk. A 4-beat gait, one foot lifted at a 
time in diagonal sequence; as left fore, right 
hind, right fore, left hind, and plants them in 
the same order. 

The Trot. A 2-beat gait with a diagonal move- 
ment; that is, springs alternately from one 
diagonal pair of feet to the other, as from right 
fore and left hind to left fore and right hind. 

The Gallop. A 3-beat gait; that is, springs 
into air from one front foot and has all four 
feet off the ground at the same time. The 
diagonal hind strikes the ground first, then the 
other hind foot and its diagonal front strike 
simultaneously, and last the front foot from 
which the spring was made. 

Gaits may be shown by bandaging all four 
legs with different coloured bandages. Much 
can be learned about lameness and its diagnos- 
ing if gaits are fully understood. 

An unbalanced condition of the feet results 
in an uneven distribution of weight on the bones 
of the pastern and foot, the horn structures, 
straining of the ligaments and tendons, an un- 
even growth of horn, faulty breaking over of 
the foot and irregularities of gait. 

Long toes cause greater strain on the flexor 
tendons, a retarded breaking over of the foot, 
low action, a decreased backward extension, 
and an increased forward extension of the 
stride. 

Short toes relieve the strain on the flexors, 
increase the rapidity of the breaking over of 
the foot, induce higher action, and increased 
backward extension, and a reduced forward 
extension. 

In broken out feet the pastern and foot have 
an inward deflection, resulting in faulty break- 
ing over of the feet and faulty extension of the 
feet and limbs. This condition corresponds to 
the toe-in pastern conformation in appearance 
while standing and in action. 

In toe-in pastern conformation the bones of 
the pastern and foot deflect inward causing an 
uneven distribution of weight on the horn 
structures, a faulty breaking over of the foot, 
and faulty extensions of the foot and leg. The 
foot and leg is extended with an outward swing, 
being most pronounced in the backward exten- 
sion, the feet do not maintain lateral balance 
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in motion, the outer half of the foot is moved 
with greatest elevation. This irregularity of 
gait is called paddling. 

In toe-out pastern conformation, the bones of 
the pastern and foot deflect outward causing an 
uneven distribution of weight on the horn struc- 
tures, a faulty breaking over of the foot, and 
faulty extension of the foot and leg. The foot 
and leg is extended with an inward swing, being 
most pronounced in the forward extension. The 
feet do not maintain lateral balance in motion, 
the inner half of the foot is moved with greatest 
elevation. A horse with this conformation is 
subject to interfering. 

The diagnosis of lameness resolves itself into 
a triple problem: 

1. The recognition of the diseased member or 

part. 

2. The seat of the lameness. 

3. The nature of the lameness. 

In the consideration of the above, an animal 
must be examined systematically. 

1. The first thing in the consideration of lame- 
ness is to obtain as complete a history of the 
animal and conditions as possible. 

2. The animal should be examined at rest 
from a distance of twenty feet, from the front 
to determine the attitude of the limbs from that 
angle, to note the symmetry—whether both sides 
are the same—whether there is atrophy of one 
particular part as compared with another—- 
whether the position of the head and neck is 
normal or not—whether it is carried too low, 
too high, or held extended in a straight line 
or toward one side and whether the neck is 
curved or not. 

3. View the animal from behind, noting the 
symmetry of the pelvis to determine possible 
fractures or muscular atrophy; the attitude of 
the limbs—whether normal, base wide, base 
narrow, or curved. It is often advantageous to 
go up close behind an animal, partially to one 
side and look down at the hocks to determine 
their symmetry. 

4. }}.and at the side of the animal, noting the 
position of the limbs—whether the animal 
stands normally straight or whether the limbs 
are either forward or back of a straight line 
from the shoulder by the position of the limbs. 
Note the symmetry of the limbs by viewing from 
both sides. 

5. The animal should now be led at a normal 
walk. Stand in front of the animal as he is 
led toward you, noting the flight of the feet, 
whether they are carried in or deviate from 
a straight line. Note the actions of the muscles 
to see if the contractions and relaxations of the 
shoulder muscles are similar on each side. Note 
the carriage of the head and neck. 

6. Have the animal led straight away and 
note the movements of the posterior limbs— 
whether the limbs move in a straight forward 


direction—whether the step is of the same 
length—whether the limbs are carried at 
approximately the same height during the for- 
ward stride. Note particularly the contractions 
and relaxations of the muscles of the hip. 

7. Stand to one side and have the animal 
walked past you. Note particularly (a) whether 
the phase of flight is approximately the same 
as the phase of contact and (b) whether the 
phase of contact and phase of flight are the 
same in all four feet. 

8. Have the animal trotted toward you. 
Have the assistant grasp the lead rein about 
two feet from the halter or bridle so that the 
natural swing of the head may be noted. It 
is quite disconcerting to have a trained (?) assis- 
tant lead the animal at a trot and attempt to 
look back and diagnose the lameness at the 
same time. Under such circumstances some 
animals, and particularly mules, will throw 
their head into the air and refuse to move, let 
alone trot. 

Note the carriage of the limbs, 7.e., whether 
they are carried in a straight line or are 
abducted or adducted. Note the elevation of 
the knees, whether they are carried to the same 
height. Note the action of the animal, viewing 
both sides in regard to phase of flight and phase 
of contact. See whether both sides have the 
same action, note the contractions and relaxa- 
tions of the shoulder muscles to see if they are 
similar. 

9. Have the animal trotted directly away 
from you. Note whether the hind legs are 
carried forward in a= straight line or are 
adducted or abducted. Note the carriage of the 
hock joints to see if they are similar or not. 
Sspecially note whether the axis of the body 
is carried in a straight line or deviates to one 
side or the other. Note whether there is free 
action of all joints or not. See if the limbs are 
carried forward normally and if there is plenty 
of action in the different joints. 

10. Observe the animal from the side as he is 
trotted. See whether the joints work weil, 
whether the phase of flight and contact are the 
same and observe the contraction and relaxa- 
tion of the muscles. 

Lameness may be due to faulty conformation 
and not to pain. After the animal has been 
viewed according to the above outline he should 
be approached and given a careful manual ex- 
amination. Begin at the anterior limb, palpating 
ever the various regions and noting any 
enlargements, painful areas and defects. Pick 
up the foot and note its condition, especially 
the wearing surface, and the wall. If the 
animal is shod, notice whether one part of the 
shoe is worn more than another. Pay particular 
attention to the nailing, especially if the animal 
is newly shod. Note the condition of the frog, 
whether it be large and normal or small and 
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atrophied. Note particularly the bars, and if 
there is undue pressure upon them; whether the 
shoe is “spread” properly or drawn’ in.” 
Run the hand along the back and note the 
sensitiveness to pressure on the muscles. 
Palpate the region of the croup in the same 
manver, This should be done on both sides, 
observing all enlargements or abnormal condi- 
tions. 

Next determine whether the animal is lame 
in front or behind. This is done in three ways: 

1. If the animal is lame in front the phases 
of flight and contact of the fore feet are modi- 
fied, depending upon the kind of lameness. 

2. If the animal is lame in front as shown 
by the phases of flight and contact, it is neces- 
sury to determine the side of the lameness. 
Ilere we have variations in the time of phases 
of flight and contact, and the animal places 
weight on the sound limb, consequently there 
is always a nodding of the head toward the 
sound side, This sign refers to lameness of the 
anterior limb only. 

3. Direct inspection and palpation of the limb 
may reveal the site of the trouble. 

If the animal is lame in the hind limb there 
is modification of the stride or phases of flight 
or contact (always modified), either forward or 
backward. Here also there is characteristic 
nodding or dropping of the head to one side or 
the other, but, contrary to the case in the 
anterior limb, we find the nod to be toward the 
diseased side. 

Lameness may be classified as acute antl 
chronic. Acite lameness is usually recent and 
refers to those cases which come on suddenly, 
and particularly those acute diseased conditions 
affecting the muscles and joints so that the 
difficulty in inotion is a sudden, progressive 
condition. A great many lamenesses in animals 
are of this type. 

Chronic lameness is characterised by a pro- 
gressive condition extending over a long period 
of time. The condition may be caused by dis- 
eases of the muscles, tendons, joints, or nerves, 
or may be merely the result of such a diseased 
condition, what is purely a chronic mechanical 
lameness, 

We find a greater percentage of chronic lame- 
ness in large animals for the reason that injuries 
causing the original lameness are usually 
severe, and also from the fact that the anima!s 
nay not be given sufficient time to recover from 
the acute condition before again being put to 
work. All causes of lameness can be classified 


us acute (recent) or chronic (old), and the diag- 
nostician should endeavour to settle this point 
by the anamnesis. 

The type of lameness refers particularly to 
whether the 
mittent. 

In continual lameness the animal is lame at 


lameness is continuous or inter- 


all times, from its very inception, during exer- 
cise and after a period of rest. 

Intermittent lameness exists under special 
circumstances, appearing at times very marked, 
decreasing in severity at other times, and some- 
times disappearing entirely. There are two 
kinds of intermittent lameness, cold and warm. 
Those cases of lameness which appear before 
exercise is given the animal and disappear after 
exercising are known as cold lameness. Early 
cases of chronic deformans tarsi (spavin) are 
typical cases of cold lameness. 

Those cases of lameness which increase in 
severity with exercise are known as warm lame- 
ness. Splints are typical cases of this type. 

Lameness may also be classified as swingin. 
leg and supporting leg lameness. 

Swinging leg lameness refers to an imperfect 
forward stride when the animal attempts pro- 
gression. It follows in general a diseased 
(injured) condition of the active organs or loco- 
motion, primarily of the muscles. The best 
example of this class is the lameness of 
paralysis. 

Supporting leg lameness is characterised by 
the inability of the diseased member to support 
the weight of the body when placed upon it, or 
in a lesser degree by pain in the member upon 
un attempt to support the weight of the body, 
rather than an absolute disability. In consider- 
ing these two types we find it necessary to 
analyse the step of the animal, as follows: 

In quadrupeds one step consists of the dis- 
tance between a foot print made by one hoof 
and the opposite hoof and this divides the stride 
into two equal halves. In the normal step the 
distance between the footprints of the foot of 
any particular limb is equally divided between 
the prints of the opposite limb. In the step of 
both quadrupeds and bipeds it is understood to 
mean the distance spanned by two feet, both 
resting on the ground. This will vary with the 


muscular energy and is’ limited by the 
anatomical proportions of the animal. The 


stride of the animal is used to signify the ground 
passed over by one foot from the time it leaves 
the ground until it again comes into contact 
with the ground, measured to corresponding 
points. The stride is equal to two steps. 

The progression of the member is divided into 
two periods; the phase of contact, and the phase 
of fight. The phase of contact is the length of 
time that the animal leaves the weight on the 
supporting limb during progression. The phase 
of flight is the distance covered by the limb and 
foot in advancing from one foot print to 
another, whick means being carried up to and 
past the opposite member, In normal conditions 
these phases of flight and contact are equally 
divided and therefore the first half of the phase 
of contact and flight’ should be equal to the 
latter half. 


| 
| 

| | 
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Clinical Communications 


EQUINE STERILITY 


LIBUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOHERTY, 
M.C., M.R.C.V.S. 


i.—Note on an Inseminator. 

It was not primarily with a view to artificial 
insemination that the instrument described in 
this note was designed, so the term “ insemi- 
nator ” is misleading to that extent. It is for 
use in an endeavour to put beyond doubt, in 
as simple a manner as possible, unfruitful 
coitus due to non-ejaculation of semen on the 
part of stallions. 

In the course of a busy stud season the 
quantity and consistence of seminal fluid 
emitted by stallions during coition varies to a 
sufficient extent to necessitate meticulous ex- 
ploration of the vagina, and in certain cases the 
uterus, before arriving at a negative opinion. 
Although final examination must, ordinarily, be 
nade with a vaginal speculum and suitable 
illumination before deciding that semen cannot 
be found, the necessity for this decreases as 
familiarity with the small lumen and efficient 
aspiration of the tube increases. 

Descriplion of the tube.—A small vuleanite 
nozzle; two glass connections, 24-in.; three 
pieces of rubber tubing: an eight-ounce 
pear-shaped bulb syringe complete with nozzle. 


When assembled the instrument presents the 
following picture :— 

Nozzle—rubber tubing 2-in.—glass connection 
1$-in.—rubber tubing 12-in.—glass connection 
14-in.—rubber tubing 20-in.—aspirator. 
20 c.ec. Record syringe will aspirate as efficiently 
as the bulb.) The first “ window ” will indicate 
1 «ec. and the capacity of the tube up to the 
second ‘* window ” is slightly under 4 c.c. The 
latter should be on a level with the operator's 
elbow when the index finger and the nozzle are 
as far forward as the os uteri. I find that this 
arrangement greatly facilitates exploration. 
Aspiration is stopped when the second “window” 
is reached by the seminal fluid. I have sue- 
cessfully impregnated a second mare by with- 
drawing the tube and contained semen for 
direct insemination. It appears to me as a 
reliable method for this purpose. 


The most noticeable features of the instru- 
Inent are :— 


(1) Minimum trouble with restless mares. 

(2) The difficulty of aseptic portability is 
easily overcome by using a small thermos flask 
containing sterile water at a suitable tempera- 
ture. The aspirator need not be carried this 
way. The used instrument is not returned to 
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the thermos until sterilised again. A second 
thermos containing normal saline solution, 
warm and sterile, is, | think, essential for flush- 
ing the tube before use. 

(3) Easy sterilisation after use: this is a real 
boon, 


2.—A Case of Vulval Inefficiency. 

In a previous note to the Record L described 
four cases of this defect due to scar tissue on 
one of the vulval labia. (See V.R. Vol. xii, No. 8, 
February 20th, 1932, p. 219.) In this case the 
inefficiency is due to the upper third of the 
vulva taking part in a general sinking in of the 
anal orifice; a condition commonly noticed in 
aged mares. The effect is the same as des- 
cribed for Case No. 1 in my previous note. The 
resulting recurrent catarrh is also. similar. 
This mare was foaled 1922. “She went to stud 
in 1926 and produced live foals in 1927-28-20, 
Her services in i929 were not fruitful and she 
was covered each succeeding year without 
result. 


* * * * * 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE AS AN 
ANTHELMINTIC 
J. LYNCH, M.R.C.V.S., 
New Ross, Co. WEXFORD 


You asked some time ago for the experiences 
of members who have used carbon tetrachloride 
en cattle. 

I have employed it fairly extensively for the 
past five years, in conjunction with extract of 
male fern and ol. terebinth. in the treatment 
of wasting associated with chronic diarrhea 
(intermittent or continuous) where I was satis- 
fied that the condition was strongylosis or fluke, 
er a combination of both. I did not have the 
feces examined in eyery case as this was not 
always practicable. I have treated more than 
one thousand cases with carbon tetrachloride 
and in so doing I have poisoned a good many 
with the drug; some, of course, were pretty 
far gone and I believe T hastened the death of 
these by giving too large doses, 

I have given 1 ounce in a pint of milk to a 
two-year-old bullock without fatal result. The 
animal went down 12 hours after dosing, re- 
mained down 48 hours, and got up. His condi- 
tion was improved. I repeated the dose in eight 
days. After the second dose he dropped in 12 
hours and remained down for four days. He 
ultimately got all right and was fattened. 

I gave jiiss to a three-year-old bullock. This 
animal was not much wasted and looked in 
fairly good fettle. He showed head symptoms 
after 24 hours, screwed his head to the wall and 
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could not be moved. He dropped and was dead 
48 hours after getting the dose. 

I had many weak animals, six to ten months 
old, die in 48 hours after 5ii dose. 

I have never had a fatal result from 3i, some- 
times repeated in ten hours. I now dose weak 
animals, as suggested by Dr. Montgomerie, by 
giving half night and morning: say 3i night and 
morning in 4 pint milk, fasting. I repeat in 
eight days if necessary. I find that if the 
animal is able to stand 5ii in one dose it is 
Inuch more effective. 

My findings are briefly these :—I consider 3ii 
a safe dose. Divide into two parts and give 
night and morning. 

Some animals will tolerate perhaps six times 
the dose that will others of the same age, weight 
and appearance, 

Repeated dosage rather lessens than increases 
immunity. 

I believe that the purity of the drug plays 
a large part with regard to its toxicity. 

It should not be used in acute cases, In the 
slowly progressive cases of wasting, where the 
constitution is good, 1 get excellent results. 

There are some forms of strongylosis in which 
this combination gives no results. Are there 
some species immune to its action? 


* * * * * 


INCOMPLETE FRACTURE OF THE 
PEDAL BONE IN AN AGED 
HUNTER* 

G. W. BLOXSOME, M.R.C.V.S. 


The horse was an aged hunter and was exam- 
ined by me at the time of purchase. He was a 
brilliant hunter, but had large sidebones, To- 
wards the end of the season after purchase he 
went lame from a low ringbone. I opened the 
foot and point-fired him round the coronet and 
he came sound and was turned out to grass. 
About three weeks after being out he was found 
one morning dead lame. I saw him and diag- 
nosed a fracture, but was uncertain which bone 
was affected. X-ray examination failed to 
reveal anything but I treated him for a fracture 
and in about three months he came sound, was 
shown at a local show, was cub-hunted and 
later was sent with another horse to Warwick- 
shire. He was sound when boxed but arrived 
lame. I never saw him, but I believe some treat- 
ment was carried out with no good result. 
Iinally he was destroyed and I managed to get 
the pedal bone (exhibited), which showed an in- 
complete fracture, without displacement. 

What the cause of the last lameness was 1 do 
not know, but it was not the original fracture. 


* Case presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
South Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., Tunbridge 
Wells, March 11th, 1932. 
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Abstracts 


Strangles. ARNOLD, Major T. F. Jour. R.A.V.C., 
1932. Vol. 3, Nos. 2 and 3.] 


Major Arnold’s contribution on this subject 
is an outstandingly important feature of the 
first two issues of the year of this quarterly, 
which, one may note in passing, has undergone 
au change of editorship, owing to the expiration 
of Major Pryer’s appointment on the staff of 
the Royal Army Veterinary School. Major 
Oxspring, his successor in the editorial chair, 
has the satisfaction of knowing that the founda- 
tions of this recent and valuable addition tu 
the list of British veterinary publications were 
well and truly laid by his predecessor, and that 
appreciation of its merits is by no means con- 
fined to the Corps. 

A number of favourable local factors deter- 
mined the prosecution of the investigation here 
recounted by Major Arnold. Not only are large 
numbers of young horse and mule stock of 
known history collected annually at the Mona 
Remount Depét, but a wealth of evidence and 
material was available both from the depdt 
records of painstaking work on the control of 
strangles and from those of the laboratory work 
carried out at the Imperial Institute of Veteri- 
nary Research, Muktesar, from whence con- 
trol measures were directed. 

In a summary of the recognised facts of the 
disease, of particular etiological significance 
are the facts that strangles is confined to the 
equidz and attacks the tissues surrounding the 
anatomical structure peculiar to these animals, 
the guttural pouch; also that the only organ- 
isms constantly demonstrable in strangles pus 
are streptococci. ‘ Whatever virus is the cause 
of strangles, it is essentially contained in the 
nasal catarrh and abscess pus, as these are 
capable of transmitting the disease by ingestion 
or inhalation.” 

The author proceeds to a consideration of 
the hypothetical significance of the disease. 
characteristics. Importance is attached to the 
inability of members of the equidze to expel 
infective material from the guttural pouch and 
posterior nares by sneezing, which limitation 
cannot be so effectively counteracted in India 
as, for example, in Ireland, by the process of 
grazing which, by necessitating a lowered posi- 
tion of the head, is possibly the only way of 
supplying drainage to these cavities. 

The local and seasonal appearance of the 
disease would appear at first sight to ally it 
with the allergie diseases—asthma, ete.——but 
its intensely infectious nature precludes this. 

As the significance of the normal lesions and 
course of strangles can only be reviewed com- 
prehensively by a combined survey of the 
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special anatomy of the parts involved, symp- 
toms and lesions, the author deals in series 
with the guttural pouches, pharynx, larynx and 
lymphatic glands. 

It would appear that the primary infection 
is extremely local, and that the lymphatic 
tissue of the pharynx is the primary focus of 
the disease, for the development and spread 
of which the lymphatic system is the prin- 
cipal, if not the only medium. While pyogenic 
infection is absent in the initial stages, strepto- 
cocci and staphylococci are essential to the 
production of typical lesions, serious symptoms 
and mortality. The disease cannot be repro- 
duced by pure cultures of ..these organisms, 
however; that is the prerogative of crude 
strangles pus, which therefore contains the 
causal virus. 

The symptoms—primary and secondary—and 
their individual treatment next receive atten- 
tion, particular importance attaching to the 
pharyngitis, which is a constant early symptom 
and the severity of which is in direct propor- 
tion to the seriousness of the disease. Under 
the assumption that the pharynx is the first 
main area to become affected and to form the 
centre of specific infection, radical treatment is 
of the utmost moment. Intratracheal medic:- 
lion gave outstanding results and not infre- 
quently completely arrested further progress of 
the disease. Of the various bactericidal and 
antiseptic mixtures tried, the two following 
proved the most effective :— 

No. 1: Oil of eucalyptus, guiacol and chloro- 
form, of each 2 drams; turpentine and oil of 
sesame, of each 1 ounce. 

No. 2: Iodine 1; potassium iodide 5; distilled 
water 100. 

The dose in each case is from 5 to 15 e.c. 

Sections on the technique of these intra- 
tracheal injections and the equally important 
subject of nursing, precede a consideration of 
prophylactic measures of which, in the present 
uncertain knowledge of the disease, segregation 
is the mainstay. Control measures, in fact, are 
as yet limited to the application of natural con- 
ditions of life and grazing as much as possible, 
avoidance of too frequent mixing and _ inter- 
change of stock, and intratracheal medication 
(No. 1) as necessity arises during the period of 
compulsory segregation undergone by newly- 
purchased animals. 

The second part of Major Arnold’s paper 
treats of theories and experiments bearing on 
the etiology and prophylaxis of strangles. The 
strangles season 1929-1930 witnessed concentra- 
tion upon the preparation and use of pyo- 
vaccines, based upon the theory that if the 
erude strangles pus, which infallibly produces 
strangles after ingestion or inhalation, could be 
modified to produce mild disease symptoms only, 
its use during epizootics would afford valuable 
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protection against the apparently inevitable 
incidence of hyper-virulence. The preparation 
and employment of pyo-vaccines modified by the 
exclusion of associated fever-producing organ- 
isms (micrococci), was attempted during the 
season 1930-1931. The results are reported as 
follows: “ Intratracheal injection of fresh solu- 
tions of strangles pus produce high fever after 
six hours, and the clinical disease after three 
days. Formalized strangles pus, alone or 
followed by intratracheal medication, slightly 
modified the reaction, but did not produce 
immunity. Age, and the extraction of the fatty 
content, likewise failed to modify crude pus 
sufficiently to provide a practical vaccinating 
agent.” 

The work entered upon in the season 1931- 
1932, however, brought success when, all efforts 
to employ whole-pus as a prophylactic measure 
(pyo-vaccination) having failed, in common with 
the use of preparations of Streptococcus equi, 
attention was directed to the bacteria-free 
filtrate of strangles pus, a hitherto untested 
preparation of the only agent definitely proved 
to contain the specific infection. A repetition 
at Mona of the successful experiment conducted 
at the Imperial Institute (at the latter end of the 
1930-1931 season) whereby animals of known 
susceptibility were inoculated intratracheally 
with such a filtrate, met with equally satis- 
factory results: although the test horses were 


. freely exposed to infection, they failed to con- 


tract the disease. 

The theory was then evolved that strangles 
is a dual disease; one due to a filter-passing 
virus which produces febrile disturbances only, 
and is contagious: the other due to pyogenic 
organisms which produce all the recognised 
manifestations of disease—catarrh, adenitis, 
and abscesses—and is non-contagious. It is a 
theory which gains support both from the 
clinical aspect of strangles, and from analogy 
with our revised views concerning the etiology 
of swine fever, the virus disease which is prob- 
ably most comparable with strangles. 

The bacteria-free filtrate of strangles pus, 
then, freshly prepared and containing no anti- 
septies, when given intratracheally, produced 
a rapid and solid immunity. A double inocula- 
tion of first a 1 per cent. and then a 05 per 
cent. formalized vaccine is safer and more 
reliable than a simple inoculation with the 
0-5 per cent. vaccine. Subcutaneous inoculation 
produced no immunity. 

Finally, bacteriophage prepared con- 
valescent or recovering horses exerts a profound 
action on catarrhal symptoms. The specific 
bacteriophage was not isolated or purified, and 
probably the solution employed contained a 
number of lytic substances in addition to 


bacteriophage, 
W. RB, 
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[Professor Hansilian’s Operation for Laminitis. 
L. Prag. Archiv. f. Tiermed. 1932. 
Vol. 12. No. 2.] 

The operation of Professor Hansilian (Veteri- 
nary College, Brno) for laminitis is one well 
suited for use in private practice by reason of its 
simplicity. It is essentially a farrier’s job and 
consists of the making of twin grooves down the 
front of the wall from coronet to free border and 
the continuation of them on to the solar surface 
in such a way that they meet at the apex of the 
frog. 

The grooves are to be from 5-7 mm. wide, but 
their optimum depth and distance apart is not 
stated. The foot is first prepared by reshaping 
the hoof by lowering the abnormally high heels 
and by thinning the sole. A flat shoe bearing 
on the sides of the hoof and not on the toe 
opposite the grooves is applied. 

Three case records are given in the article; one 
was a chronic case and two were more acute 
and examples of laminitis due to overload of a 
hind foot consequent on great lameness in the 
other leg. These responded to a single treatment, 
whilst the chronic case was finally restored to 
full use as a troop horse after three hoof sections. 

J.T. E. 


[Syndromes of Acute Hypocalcemia in Animals. 
Lespouyries, M. G. Recueil de Médecine 
Vétérinaire. Vol. 108. No. 3.] 


Under this term, says the Professor, can be 
grouped a certain number of accidents observed 
in all species and in animals of all sexes. These 
troubles have a common semiologic character— 
acute hypocalcemia—and all are relieved or 
cured by raising the percentage of calcium in the 
blood. Thanks to the need to know the intimate 
nature of the disease processes in milk fever new 
data have been acquired during the past ten years 
in regard to changes undergone by the blood in 
the malady and these have thrown light on other 
affections, displaying somewhat similar 
symptoms, the etiology of which was unknown. 
The author has grouped the maladies having the 
common symptom, acute hypocalcemia, under 
three heads, as true, para- and pseudo-milk fever. 
True milk fever is the usual form seen some hours 
before, during or some _ hours after par- 
turition, usually in deep milking cows that have 
had two or more calves previously, have been 
well fed and are in good condition. Acetonzmia, 
an affection of recently-calved cows, is related 
to true milk fever, of which it is perhaps a 
chronic form. 

Para-milk fever is observed in cows in milk 
some weeks or months after calving, the subject 
being in calf or empty. The symptoms, as in true 
milk fever, are tetany, paralysis, convulsions, 
coma. Repeated attacks may occur during the 
same lactation period. 

Pseudo-milk fever is represented by “ grass- 


staggers,” toxemia of pregnant ewes, and 
“railway fever.” In this form, while the same 
manifestations (tetany, convulsions, paralysis, 
and coma) are observed, the subject may be a 
female (lactating, dry, pregnant, or empty), male 
or castrated animal. 

Dryerre and Greig, Little and Wright, in their 
researches as to the pathology of milk fever, 
showed that the convulsions recall those of para- 
thyroid deprivation and attributed the hypo- 
calczemia to parathyroid deficiency, and that the 
diminution of blood calcium may amount to 20-60 
per cent. It was also demonstrated that this fall 
in Ca content does not occur in other bovine 
diseases. Greig further proved that in lambing 
disease the blood Ca fell from the normal 9°50 mg. 
per 100 c.c. serum to 4:40 mg. on an average, and 
that in milk fever the percentage of blood Ca rose 
as the animal recovered. 

It was also proved that the greater the loss 
of Ca the greater the nervous symptoms charac- 
teristic of milk fever. Though coma is con- 
sidered a principal symptom, in some districts 
the eclamptic or frenzy form is met with as 
frequently. The author thinks that milk fever 
develops by two stages—convulsions and tetany, 
with a second stage of coma. The loss of Ca is 
greater in the form with tetany. 

In post-partum paralysis (inability to rise, so 
often seen in deep milking cows) calcium de- 
ficiency occurs also. The blood content of Ca 
is sensibly uniform, the parathyroids intervening 
to equilibrate the metabolism of that element. 
During gestation much Ca is needed, and the 
supply is withdrawn from the maternal bones as 
one source. Ante-partum paralysis or eclampsia, 
seen in cows and sows associated with this need, 
is cured by injection of Ca salts. The blood 
of foetal calves and the amniotic liquid are both 
found to have a very high percentage of Ca, so 
that in a case of twins and in that of much am- 
niotic fluid there exists hypocalcemia and predis- 
position to crises of milk fever. Bitches and 
female cats deprived of part of their parathyroids 
showed tetany and convulsions only when preg- 
nant and withdrew part of their reserve supply 
of Ca. Colostrom has a very high concentration 
of Ca; a litre of milk contains twelve times as 
much Ca as a litre of blood. Milk fever was un- 
known until, by selection, deep milkers were pro- 
duced. On a farm the deep milkers only are 
affected; stripping out predisposes to the malady. 
The above clinical observations are confirmed by 
biochemical research. 

Towards the end of gestation and with the 
establishment of the milk secretion, much Ca has 
to be abstracted from the maternal blood to supply 
the needs of the foetal skeleton and of the milk; 
if now the parathyroids are unable to meet the 
demand there results a drop in the blood content 
of Ca and if this is below mgr. 7 in 100 c.c. of 
serum a crisis of milk fever almost automatically 
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occurs. This view of its development is con- 
firmed by the therapeutics of milk fever. 

Bleeding, once in vogue, has been declared to 
be useless and even to aggravate the symptoms 
by withdrawing blood calcium. Mammary in- 
sufflation probably acts curatively by mech- 
anically paralysing the gland acini, so stopping 
milk secretion and allowing the blood Ca_ per 
cent. to rise. As in the case of normal cows and 
sheep in milk mammary insufflation raises the 
blood content in Ca 10 per cent., so in milk fever 
as the symptoms abate the Ca per cent. rises. 
The view that insufflation acts in a merely 
mechanical manner receives some confirmation 
from the old practice of not milking, for seventy- 
two hours after calving, cows likely to be subjects 
of the disease. 

As a prophylactic measure some practitioners 
inject gluconate of calcium three hours after 
calving, with success. 

Acetonzemia of milking cows is stated to be a 
sequel to or a chronic form of milk fever, which 
it resembles in being accompanied by _ con- 
vulsions, coma, nervous troubles and by hypocal- 
cemia; in addition, there is chronic gastro-in- 
testinal catarrh and the milk and breath of the 
patient emit an odour of acetone. The condition is 
generally cured by mammary insufflation. While 
milk fever (and acetonemia) are marked by hypo- 
salewmia, there are related changes in the pro- 
portions of other blood minerals—phosphorus, 
soda, potash and magnesia; while tetany is 
specially due to hypocalcemia, incoordination 
and collapse appear to be provoked principally by 
unbalanced proportions of sodium and potassium. 

While all authors. and practitioners agree in 


considering as true milk fever those cases which — 


occur at, some hours before, or after parturition, 
opinions are divided as to its nature when the 
altack (whether under the guise of coma, con- 
vulsions, tetany or paralysis) develops weeks or 
months after parturition. In any case, there do 
occur along with crises of true milk fever similar 
crises which can be called “ para-milk fever,” ap- 
pearing apart from gestation or parturition, affect- 
ing animals in milk. In districts where highly- 
fed, deep-milking cows are kept nervous attacks, 
identical with those seen at parturition, are be- 
coming more frequent and unfortunately, more 
grave, as, with increased rapidity of evolution, 
little time is offered for intervention. This form, 
which is observed particularly in winter and 
spring in cows lactating, empty or in calf, is 
accompanied by marked tetany and profound 
hypocalcemia. It is seen also in the sheep, goat, 
mare, bitch, and rabbit. 

Insufflation cures in some cases, but calcium 
treatment appears to be the more reliable. A 
pronounced feature of para-milk fever in cows is 
its tendency to recur several times during one 
lactation period, where thorough stripping of the 
udder at each milking is practised. The patho- 
geny of the condition is not clear: perhaps excess 


of internal ovarian secretion, stimulating calcium 
excretion, produces unstable mineral equilibrium. 
Some nervous disturbance, then, by sympathetic- 
endocrine reflex accentuates the latent deficiency 
and provokes the crisis. 

Pseudo-milk fever in its symptomatology (con- 
vulsions, tetany, paraplegia, coma) recalls true 
milk fever but affects females pregnant or empty, 
in milk or dry and also in some circumstances 
male and castrated animals. Calcium deficiency 
characterises the two forms hitherto considered 
in pseudo-milk fever: hyperguanidzemia is the 
feature. The amount of guanidin in the blood is 
controlled by the parathyroids and on their re- 
moval it accumulates in the blood and one result 
is tetany. 

One form of  pseudo-milk fever, “ grass 
staggers,” is seen in spring, a few days after 
‘attle are turned out to grass, and affects cows, 
calves, bulls, and oxen. The attack is sudden and 
shows itself by convulsions, frenzy, staggering 
gail, tetanic contraction of the limbs, grinding 
of the teeth and rolling of the eyeballs. After the 
animal falls, either the contractions persist or 
there is coma and in either case death is frequent. 
Hypocalczemia is present and the per cent. of 
blood magnesium is very low—-in some cases this 
clement cannot be detected. High cultivation of 
the land favours the occurrence of the malady. 
Young grass, rich in protein and hydrocarbons, 
seems to augment the mineral deficiency and 
nutritive unbalance of cows long in milk and those 
weakened by many calvings: the victims of this 
malady. How important is the part played by 
the feeding in staggers and the similar malady 
toxemia of gestation of sheep, is emphasised by 
the fact that they are often attended by enteritis. 
Chambers, in 1931, reported cases of staggers in 
animals on rich pasture. The patients had 
marked hypocalcemia and sometimes grave 
enteritis. 

Professor Lesbouyries was called to a farm on 
which twelve cows had died after showing for 
some hours symptoms identical with those of 
milk fever. 

The cows had beeh recently turned out. <A 
post-mortem which revealed haemorrhagic enter- 
itis was hardly finished when the Professor’s 
services were demanded to two cows which had 
just been attacked. They showed trembling and 
convulsions, then fell over in a state of tetany and 
became unconscious. Immediate recourse was 
had to Ca therapy and the cows recovered after 
some hours. Some subsequent cases on the same 
farm recovered with a like treatment. 

Railway fever, another form of pseudo-milk 
fever, is observed in all species, male and female, 
and occurs after a railway journey necessitating 
long standing and in warm weather. Cases have 
been recorded in the sheep by Spicer, in the goat 
by Blount, and in Welsh ponies of both sexes by 
Montgomerie and Savage. Symptoms may appear 
on the journey or after unloading and resemble 
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those ordinarily seen in milk fever. Loss of 
consciousness is, however, longer delayed. In- 
sufflation of the udder is curative only if the 
patient is lactating, the efficient remedy being 
calcium gluconate. The disease is most fre- 
quently seen in cows that have had several calves, 
are in good condition and are taken off good 
pasture and put on the train to go a long 
journey. 

An examination of the blood of an affected 
animal reveals the presence of guanidin in excess; 
instead of a proportion of 20 mg. in 100 c.c. of 
serum 40 mg. are present: there is also a hypo- 
calceemia. Young growing animals, especially at 
weaning, sometimes show tetany, chorea, 
trembling paraplegia. Ca_ therapy is 
effectual in such cases, which are also probably 
due to hypocalcemia. 

Since milk fever occurs most frequently on 
land poor in salts of lime, the addition of Ca to 
the ration is indicated and green food should be 
added to aid its assimilation. The powerful 
action of vitamin “D” on the mutations of the 
Ca of the blood and tissues suggests its use here. 

Abstention from milking the newly-calved cow 
for a couple of days is a known preventative and 
is sometimes practised. 

Grass staggers demands for its prevention the 
giving of food poor in proteids before turning 
fo grass and this applies to cows that are to be 
sent on a railway journey. Mammary inflation 
usually suffices to cure true and para-milk fever; 
for pseudo-milk fever Ca gluconate is effective and 
indeed this salt has a great vogue against all 
forms of the malady. The statement is made that 
many practitioners have given up its use on ac- 
count of the occurrence of abscesses, necrosis and 
phlebitis following its employment. 

Ca therapy has its weak side, notably in cases 
of rapid evolution, where there is delay in its 
application, and when the mineral deficiency is 
pronounced; then very large doses of Ca gluconate 


are needed. 
W.R.D. 


[Iehthargan in the Treatment of various 
Piroplasmoses. Ricaup and Camus. Bulletin 
de L’ Academie Vétérinaire. Vol. v. No. 1.) 


In Normandy bovine babésiellosis (redwater) 
manifests itself clinically by a hematuria like that 
seen in true piroplasmosis. The two maladies are 
confounded and the same remedy has been ap- 
plied to them——trypan blue. Experience proves, 
however, that injections of trypan blue completely 
fail to cure babésiellosis: it has never cured and 
has often killed. Practitioners who still use the 
drug fear to give it intravenously and content 
themselves by injecting the muscles in order that, 
if it does not cure, at least it will not kill. 

Roger, Ricaud and Camus from 1925 to the 
present day have treated the disease exclusively 


with ichthargan and always successfully. From 
1913 authors in several countries recommend the 
drug against cases of redwater. Towards 1926, 
Tauber, a Danish practitioner, sent some dosés 
for trial to the authors. Ichthargan is a synthetic 
compound of ichthyol and silver. It is a brown 
powder, amorphous, very hygroscopic and con- 
taining 30 per cent. silver and 15 per cent. 
sulphur. It is soluble in water but solutions 
speedily alter and in fourteen days have become 
inert. They are very sensible to the action of 
light. 

The presence of sodium chloride in the water 
precipitates the silver and thus accidents have 
been caused. For a subject weighing about 10 
hundredweight, 16 grains of ichthargan dissolved 
in 3ii of cold water (distilled or rain water) are 
given intravenously. There is no shock and there 
are no contra-indications. One injection suffices 
usually, but it can be repeated if the urine does 
not clear up in 24 hours. Doses of 1:5 and even 
2 grms. have been used. In most cases cure results 
in 24 hours. 

Spontaneous cures of redwater result on the 5th 
day. Trypan blue is never found to cure except 
when given on the fifth day, whereas ichthargan 
cures from the first day. 


The remedy, unlike trypan blue, does not colour 
the meat. When called to a case in extremis, with 
profound cedema, where destruction of the para- 
site is not sufficient, transfusion of blood has been 
found necessary. The operation was successfully 
carried out by M. Ricaud. A trocar in the jugular 
of the donor and one in that of the patient were 
connected by a rubber tube. The operation was 
successful and though a clot formed in the tube 
the amount intended to be administered was 
given. The method most frequently adopted is to 
bleed two or three cows, using a vessel contain- 
ing two grammes of citrate of soda for each 
litre of blood received. This is given intra- 
venously by means of a funnel, rubber tube and 
cannula. If rapid breathing and cough are mani- 
fested the injection should be stopped. 

Cases of urticaria have been observed when the 
blood is incompatible, the symptoms being saliva- 
tion, weeping, oedematous swellings of the skin, 
and oedema of the eyelids, vulva and teats. Intra- 
venous injection of physiologic serum, often 
recommended against redwater, was attended by 
immediate death in one case of Ricaud’s—-the 
vein was thrombosed back to the heart.  Piro- 
plasmosis due to P. bigeminum is, according to 
the researches of Yakimoff and Belawin, equally 
curable by ichthargan. This form does not occur 
in Normandy, but colonial veterinarians could 
prove its worth. The remedy is without effect in 
theileriases and anaplasmoses. It is to be noted 
that there are worthless specimens of the drug on 
the market. Reliable ichthargan is obtainable 
from Ichthyogesellschaft. 

W. R. D. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports 


NORTH WALES DIVISION, 
N.V.M.A.* 


‘SOME ASPECTS OF THE CANCER 
PROBLEM” 


A meeting of this Division was held at the 
Dolphin Hotel, Mold, on Friday, February 26th, 
at 2.30 p.m. 

Mr. J. H. Wynne occupied the chair until 
the arrival of the President (Mr. J. Cane), and 
there were also present Messrs. Cartwright, 
H. Llewelyn Jones, W. O. Jones, Lawton, Dr. 
Montgomerie, Messrs. G. J.~ Roberts, W. T. 
Rowlands and H. V. Hughes (Hon. Secretary). 
Dr. H. FE. Annett and Mr. Edwards attended 
as visitors. 

The CHAIRMAN informed the meeting that as 
Dr. Annett had to leave early he would ask 
him to give his address before the ordinary 
business of the Society was proceeded with. 
Mr. Wynne reminded the members that Dr. 
Annett had been a member of the Society in 
its early days but he regretted that it was some 
time since he had been with them in North 
Wales. He was delighted to see him looking 
little changed since those days and he looked 
forward to hearing something interesting from 
him about the subject upon which he had spent 
so much of his time. It was his pleasure to 
call upon Dr. Annett to address the meeting. 


“Some Aspects of the Cancer Problem” 


Dr. H. E. ANNETT said he was very pleased 
to meet the North Wales practitioners again 
and he thanked Mr. Wynne for his words of 
welcome. 

Proceeding, he criticised the commonly ex- 
pressed opinion that cancer was not inherited; 
a view which was held by many surgeons at 
large hospitals. Apart from the evidence 
favouring the doctrine of cancer-inheritance 
contained in records, some very notable, of 
families in which all or almost all of the mem- 
bers died of cancer, but little or no support for 
this doctrine was procurable from the family 
histories of cancer cases, as they presented 
themselves at the hospital clinies of the larger 
towns of this country. Here cases appeared 
sporadically. Of course, the age period at which 
the disease manifested itself made it difficult 
to obtain a reliable family history, and there 
were other difficulties. Investigations made. 
however, among the inhabitants of remote hil! 
villages in North Wales some years ago, pro- 
duced considerable evidence of cancer heredity. 
It would be remembered that only a few years 
ago the Jate Dr. Louis Sambon proposed a 
scientific enquiry into the occurrence of “cancer 
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houses and cancer villages in North Wales 
and other parts. 

The lecturer related the results of a more 
extensive enquiry into the subject amongst the 
peasants of smaller villages of the North-West 
district of the Isle of Man, where for some 25 
years he had had a holiday house. Many of 
the peasants here had never been to Douglas, 
and some but rarely to the nearer towns. On 
the whole they were long-lived and closely 
related to one another by inter-marriage with 
members of their own class in the same or 
neighbouring village. Krom his own investiga- 
tions, confirmed by the experience of the older 
medical practitioners there, the evidence in 
favour of cancer-inheritance was almost con- 
clusive. 

Those veterinary surgeons who happened to 
have had experience of large kennels of dogs, 
where close interbreeding was regularly prac- 
tised, had had ample opportunity, as had the 
lecturer, of observing the occurrence of in- 
herited cancer (especially mammary) in animals 
reserved for breeding purposes. 

In this relationship, reference was made to 
the extensive investigations of Maud Slye in 
America, who, over a period of some 20 years, 
had reared pedigree stocks of mice, to the 
number of about 100,000 animals, under ideal 
hygienic conditions. The tumours studied were 
all spontaneous, arising without manipulation 
of any sort except that of selective breeding. 
It was claimed to have been discovered that 
in mice, the inheritance behaviour of tumours 
was that of a Mendelian recessive. In mice 
which survived to the “ cancer ” age of about 
two years, different strains were raised, in 
which at will, and with appropriate cross- 
mating, all the members (1) produced tumours 
spontaneously, or (2) none of the members pro- 
duced tumours, or (8) tumours occurred in a 
certain proportion only, varying with the 
degree of in- or out-breeding; and not only so, 
but it was found that the tendency to tumours 
of specific organs and of specific types was also 
inheritable ; for example, a stock could be pro- 
duced which always yielded 100 per cent. lung 
tumour, another, 100 per cent. mammary gland 
cancer, and so on, as required. 

What was the basis of inheritance? 
Weismann conceived a theory of ‘“ Continuity 
of Germ Plasma ” which required an elaborate 
series of assumptions to support it. The theory 
was purely hypothetical, and had no founda- 
tion on observed facts. More recently, however, 
with some support from experimental observa- 
tions, Professor Morgan and his school evolved 
the ‘‘ Gene” theory; a gene representing an 
inheritance factor or character, in the chromo- 
somes of the nucleus. 

These and other “ particulate” theories of 
inheritance had been arrived at by a process 
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of abstraction, to varying degrees, from the 
realities of the living organism as a whole and 
by regarding the properties of the “ particles ” 
(genes, biophores, ete.) as constituting the pro- 
perties of the living organism. 

Every explanation of reproduction and 
heredity based on ‘‘mechanistic” or “machine” 
theories failed utterly to explain how the 
* mechanism ” of a living organism constructed 
and repaired itself. 

The most that could be admitted was that 
these theories possibly explained the inheri- 
tance of certain minor characters; but they did 
not explain the inheritance of the greater and 
more important general characteristics of 
species, genera, ete. 

A more recent theory regarded inheritance as 
a property of the living organism as a whole, 
not limited to one or more of its constituents, 
either chemical or structural. But even such 
would not suffice to explain many of the easily 
recognisable facts of inheritance: how, for in- 
stance, did a chick before it was hatched 
develop a hard tip to its beak with which it 
broke the shell to effect its escape; the hard 
structure being quickly cast off after this pur- 
pose had been accomplished? How had the 
newly-born infant learned how to suck, an 
operation requiring knowledge of a complicated 
series of muscular movements; or the young 
cuckoo to find its way south some time after 
its parents had already left; and how were 
numerous other “instincts” accounted for? 
Evidently the young animal must have had 
previous experience of such processes; experi- 
ence requiring years and years to acquire. And 
such experience could only have been gained 
as a result of many purposive attempts, and 
probably not a few failures. 

Further, on considering the matter carefully 
it became evident that the personality or indi- 
viduality of a man of 60 years was the same 
as that of the newly-born infant from which 
he developed, and so, therefore, of the embryo 
which gave rise to the infant; and further was 
essentially identical with that of the ‘‘ germ 
cell” out of which the embryo was formed, and 
so on and on, with that of the germ cells of 
innumerable previous generations. 

It followed therefore that the definition of 
the “living organism” must be expanded not 
only in order to bring in as essential factors 
the past and future history of the organism, 
and the relations of its activities to the four 
main ends of all forms of life—development, 
maintenance, reproduction and purposive 
evolution—but must be made to include the 
memory of the experience of a long line of 
aneestral germ cells extending backwards 
through thousands of years. “ Heredity is 
memory,” it had often been stated. 

Such was the conclusion arrived at by a pro- 


cess Of philosophical reasoning. The question 
now arose, were there any observed facts sup- 
porting that theory of continuity of an actual 
living organisin possessing an ever-expanding 
memory of past experiences and a continually 
increasing definite purpose of improving its 
power of reacting to its environment and of 
slowly accomplishing, by evolutionary  pro- 
cesses, greater and greater advances” and 
powers of differentiation in function and corres- 
ponding structure? The answer was decidedly, 
ves: and this had been furnished by careful 
embryological study of the mode of origin of 
the early products of the fertilised egg in a 
large number of animals. It had been found 
that the “germ cells” which eventually 
become’ the forerunners of “sperms ” and 
* ova,” were not formed by the embryo at all 
—there was in the embryo no ‘“ germinal 
epithelium,” so-called, which gave rise to the 
forerunners of sperms and ova at that site in 
the embryo at which the testis or ovary would 
be subsequently developed. At a certain early 
stage in the development, among the products 


-of division of the fertilised ovum, the germ cells 


were found entirely outside the embryo and 
their entry could be traced along the yolk stalk 
into the embryo, where most of them (the 
number of such varying in different species) 
came to rest at the germinal nidus, that is, 
the site of the future reproductive organs. 
One of the specific number of the germ cells 
was destined to give rise to an embryo (two 
in the case of identical twins, which developed 
in the same chorionic sac) and into that embryo 
the remaining germ cells wandered to become 
the forerunners of the sex cells which went to 
produce the next generation. There was thus 
a morphological continuity of germ cells from 
one generation to another which had existed 
for past ages and would continue in ages to 
come. Nature cared not for the welfare of 
the adult animal except in so far as it should 
form a convenient body in which to harbour 
and protect the all-important germ cells. 

The Line of Life was one passing through 
different forms of an everlasting individual 
organism which at one time appeared as a sex 
cell, at another as a fertilised ovum, and then 
as germ cells ever recurring as such, until one 
or other of the last got into the cul-de-sac of 
embryo-formation. Thus Nature accomplished 
all she demanded by the aid of unicellular 
forms of a continuing living organism; and all 
the observed phenomena of development, all 
those of heredity, and all those of evolution 
were possible in that way. 

There were many forms of tumours, both 
simple and malignant, the exact nature and 
origin of which had hitherto been very unsatis- 
factorily explained; for example, chorio- 
epithelioma, which was for some time con- 
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sidered to be peculiar to the human female 
generative organs, but might occur in any organ 
ot both sexes. Another example, which would 
be considered briefly, was afforded by that 
group of tumours which were called teratomata, 
or compound dermoids, or, better, embryomata 
and some of which were malignant. Those 
tumours were met with among domesticated 
animals, frequently in undescended _ testes 
ot cryptorchids; and in humans, were more 
commonly found in the ovary or testis, but also 
occurred in other situations. In such tumours 
scraps of almost every kind of tissue and organ 
had been found; and thus they presented strong 
evidence that they arose as the result, on the 
part of a germ cell, of an unsttecessful attempt 
to produce a complete embryo or rather to pro- 
duce the sexual part of a life cycle of which 
the embryo was the earliest representative. 
But some of those tumours were malignant and 
then an attempt had been made to reproduce the 
whole cycle of development, sexual and asexual. 
The degree of success attained in this attempt 
depended on the physiological environment. It 
was evident that a germ cell which reached 
its proper position, became the forerunner of 
the sex cells, after undergoing the process of 
* nuclear reduction.” But should an abnormal 
position have been reached, “ nuclear reduc- 
tion” did not occur and the germ cell (a form 
of the ever-continuing organism) might attempt, 
with varying degrees of success, to reproduce 
its normal cycle, asexual and sexual; and 
according to the environmental conditions pro- 
duce a benign or a malignant tumour, as com- 
pound as a teratoma or as simple and benign 
as a fibroma, or as malignant as a cancer. 

The fuller consideration of that problem of 
cancer must be postponed to a later occasion. 
In conclusion, it was asserted that cancer was 
a natural biological phenomenon; it was not 
a disease, although it might bring disease in 
its train. 

Dr. SHARE JONES said he wished to thank Dr. 
Annett for his address. He had had the pleasure 
of knowing Dr. Annett for a number of years, 
and had followed his work with interest. From 
the time he qualified Dr. Annett had always 
been interested in their side of medicine— 
indeed his thesis for the M.D. was on anthrax 
—and eyer since his mind had been largely 
devoted to comparative medicine. He felt that 
he was more keenly interested in its develop- 
ment than many gentlemen who were actually 
in their profession and moreover, his work in 
this branch of science had always been under- 
taken without regard to any financial con- 
sideration. Dr. Annett had worked in Berlin 
and Paris, under Koch and Metechnikoff and in 
London with M’Fadyean; and recently Liver- 
pool University had shown its appreciation of 
his work by appointing him to the Fellowship 
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in Cancer Research. His own opinion, and he 
thought the members would agree after hear- 
ing Dr. Annett speak that afternoon, was that 
the probability of his being on the right track 
towards solving the problem of the causation 
ot cancer was very great. He looked forward 
to hearing Dr. Annett again in the near future. 

The PRESIDENT, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
expressed his deep interest in the line of thought 
taken by Dr. Annett. Although he had not 
followed the argument throughout, he had 
enjoyed listening to the address very much and 
he wished Dr. Annett success in the important 
research upon which he was engaged. Mr. 
LLEWELYN JONES seconded the motion, which 
was carried amid applause. 

Dr. ANNETT, in reply, thanked the members 
for the attentive reception they had given him. 
As he had said before, he was indeed glad to 
meet the members of the North Wales Society 
once again, for he was always interested in 
veterinary science. He realised the enormity 
of the problem which cancer presented, and 
he felt that the great drawback in this country, 
as compared with other countries, was the lack 
of team work, and the lack of financial support. 
These two were essential if success was to be 
attained, and he appealed to the members to 
use their influence in endeavouring to encourage 
support for this work which was of such vital 
importance. He would also be glad to com- 
municate with members who came across cases 
of malignant disease in animals in the course 
of their practice. 


Business Meeting 


The business meeting was then held. Apolo- 
gies for inability to be present were read from 
Messrs. Bate, Edwards, Principal Hobday, 
Messrs. T. Hughes, W. Hughes, Wynne Lloyd 
and Savage. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read, amended and confirmed. It was agreed 
that in view of the importance of the corres- 
pondence (read at the previous meeting) which 
had passed between the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and Professor White, of Bangor 
College, referring to the duties of Veterinary 
Advisory Officers, the Secretary be instructed 
to write to Professor White .asking him for 
copies of the letters read in order that they 
might be available for publication. 

Correspondence.—(1) From the R.C.V.S. and 
N.V.M.A. Councils regarding the resolution sent 
from the last meeting with reference to the 
duties of Advisory Officers. 

(2) From the N.V.MA. Council regarding the 
attitude of the R.C.V.S. to the question of the 
publication of practitioners’ names in connec- 
tion with the free treatment of sick animals 
of the poor. In this connection the Secretary 
reported that, after considering the replies to 
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the circulars sent to all practitioners in North 
Wales, the Council agreed to inform the 
N.V.M.A. that they considered the Decentralised 
Scheme the more suitable in North Wales. 

(3) From the National Horse Association. It 
was agreed to subscribe one guinea towards this 
Association. 

(4) From the Royal Sanitary Institute with 
reference to their Brighton Congress. Dr. 
Share Jones agreed to represent the Society if 
he should attend the Congress. 

It was agreed that the Secretary be instructed 
to write to express the members’ sympathy 
with Mr. Hugh Williams in his bereavement, 
and with Messrs. F. Booth and A. Bate in their 
illnesses. 

The arrangements for the summer meeting 
were left to the President and Secretary, and 


the meeting then terminated. 
H. V. Huaues, Hon. Secretary. 


SOUTH EASTERN DIVISION * 
ANNUAL MEETING AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


The Annual Meeting of this Division was held at 
8, Church Road, Tunbridge Wells (by kind invita- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. C. Roberts) on Friday, March 
11th, 1932. The President (Mr. H. P. Hogben) 
occupied the chair, and there were also present 
Messrs. H. Taylor, J. I. Edgar, F. C. Gillard, A. T. 
Crowther, J. G. Cattell, C. Rose, F. Marks, F. 
Crowhurst, S. F. J... Hodgman, C. Roberts, A. 
Eccles, A. Spicer, W. D. Halfhead, C. Crowhurst, 
G. W. Bloxsome, and J. B. Dier with, in addition, 
the following visitors:——Messrs. N. Dobson and 
A. B. MacIntyre. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been published in the Record, were taken as read 
and were signed by the President. 

Mr. Hogben apologised for the absence of the 
Hon. Secretary who, because of illness, was unable 
to be present. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR THE ENSUING 
YEAR 

President—Mr. J. B. Dier proposed that Mr. 
Hogben be asked to undertake again the duties 
of President; this was seconded by Mr. H. Tayton 
and unanimously agreed to. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer—Mr. HoGBen pro- 
posed that the Hon. Secretary (Mr. T. Dalling) be 
re-elected; this was seconded by Mr. GiLLArRp and 
carried unanimously. 

Other Officers—Mr. Taytor proposed and Mr. 
Ecc.ies seconded that those occupying the other 
offices be re-elected en bloc to serve for a further 
year. This was carried unanimously. 

Election of new member.--Mr. J. McL. LAtna 
(proposed by Hon. Secretary and seconded by Mr. 
J. K. Bateman) was unanimously elected a member 
of the Division. (It was with regret that the name 
of Mr. L. Hughes, who had been nominated for 
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membership, was withdrawn, as Mr. Hughes in- 
timated that he no longer resided in the area). 

Nominations for membership.—The following 
were nominated:—Mr. J. T. Turney (proposed by 
Mr. J. Il. Edgar, seconded by Hon. Secretary); 
Mr. F. B. O. Taylor (proposed by Mr. F. Crow- 
hurst, seconded by Hon. Secretary); Mr. A. B. 
MacIntyre (proposed by the Hon. Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. S. F. J. Hodgman); Mr. R. V. 
Isherwood (proposed by Major C. Rose, seconded 
by Mr. C. Roberts). 

CORRESPONDENCE.—(1) Apologies for absence 
were received from various members of the 
Society. 

(2) An invitation to send a delegate to the con- 
gress of the Royal Sanitary Institute at Brighton, 
in June was received. It was agreed that the Hon. 
Secretary be asked to represent the Division at 
this Congress. 

(3) Letters from the N.V.M.A.: (a) Under the Free 
Treatment Scheme in connection with sick ani- 
mals of poor people, a letter was read in which it 
was pointed out that the registration committee of 
the R.C.V.S. has resolved that “ Where members 
of the Profession are organised under a Scheme 
approved by the N.V.M.A., to carry out free treat- 
ment for sick animals of the poor in any town or 
locality, no exception will be taken to the publica- 
tion of notices indicating where the treatment can 
be obtained, provided that the notices are con- 
fined strictly to the names, qualifications and 
addresses of the veterinary surgeons participating 
in the scheme.” 

(b) A letter intimating the fact that the services 
of Mr. Brown, who in the past has reported the 
meetings, were no longer available for this purpose. 

(c) Copy of a Resolution passed by the Midland 
Counties Division in connection with the advisa- 
bility of making Johne’s disease notifiable. 

Victoria Velerinary Benevolent Fund.—The 
Hon. Secretary was instructed to send the usual 
contribution of £3 3s. to the above Fund, with 
an additional donation of £2 2s. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


In the absence of the Hon. Secretary, the Presi- 
dent read the Hon. Secretary’s report for 1931, 
which was in the following terms:— 

During 1931, three meetings of the South- 
Eastern Veterinary Society were held as follows: 

(a) On March 6th, the Annual Meeting was held 
at 10, Red Lion Square, London, when the Presi- 
dent (Mr. H. Taylor) presided over a meeting of 
23 members and 3 visitors. The usual business, 
e.g., reports, accounts, etec., associated with an 
annual meeting was carried through and was 
followed by an address entitled “ Some Clinical 
Notes,” by Professor G. H. Wooldridge: a lively 
and rather lengthy discussion ensued. On the 
Agenda appeared a paper, “ The use of Manganese 
in Veterinary Practice, with special reference to 
the treatment of Mastitis,” by Mr. A. Spicer. Un- 
fortunately, through lack of time, it was only 
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possible to have this paper read and to defer 
the discussion to another occasion. The Annual 
Dinner of the Society was held the same evening 
at Holborn Restaurant. It is some time since the 
Annual Dinner was held in London and it was 
unanimously agreed that, when possible, in future 
years the Annual Dinner should be held there. 
Thirty-six members and friends, including ladies, 
attended under the chairmanship of the newly- 
elected President, Mr. H. P. Hogben. The guest 
of the evening was Capt. G. Dunlop Martin, 
President of the Central Veterinary Society. The 
toasts included *“ The South-Eastern Veterinary 
Society ” (Captain G. Dunlop Martin) replied to 
by the President (Mr. H. P. Hogben) and * The 
N.V.M.A.” (Mr. Henry Taylor) ré@plied to by Pro- 
fessor G. H. Wooldridge. Music, ete., was 
supplied by Miss K. M. Arnold and Miss G. Newth, 
with Miss W. A. Catford at the piano. We can, 
I think, safely say that we spent an enjoyable 
and successful evening. 

The Summer Meeting took place on June 17th, 
al the Wellcome Physiological Research Labora- 
tories, Beckenham, Kent (by kind invitation of the 
Director, Dr. R. A. O’Brien), and took the form of 
a series of demonstrations. The President (Mr. 
H. P. Hogben), 19 members and 3 visitors were 
present. Mr. Spicer first defended the paper he 
read at the previous meeting, following which 
the various demonstrations were carried oul in 
the laboratories. They were: (1) the oral ad- 
ministration of avertin as a method of producing 
narcosis in the dog (Mr. A. Spicer); (2) the use 
of a special apparatus for preventing a return 
flow of fluid following the injection of avertin per 
rectum (Mr. A. Spicer); (3) specimens in connec- 
tion with fowl paralysis and coccidiosis in 
chickens with explanatory notes (Miss G. A, 
Warrack, B.Sc.); (4) specimens of johne’s disease 
in cattle and short discussion on ‘ johnin’ (Mr. 
J. K. Bateman); (5) cultures and microscopic pre- 
parations of some of the commoner micro-organ- 
isms causing diseases met with in veterinary prac- 
tice (Mr. J. H. Mason); (6) cinematograph exhibit 
(Mr. F. C. Gillard). The Society was entertained 
to tea and the President and others expressed the 
view that an interesting and instructive afternoon 
had been spent. 

The Autumn Meeting was in the form of a 
Special Meeting held at Maidstone on September 
24th. The purpose of the meeting was two-fold, 
(a) to discuss arrangements for the Annual Con- 
gress of the N.V.M.A, to be held at Folkestone in 
1932, (b) to discuss the question of free pro- 
fessional treatment for sick animals of the poor. 
The President (Mr. H. P. Hogben) presided over 
both meetings. At the first meeting the President, 
N.V.M.A. (Lieult.-Colonel P. J. Simpson) attended 
and spoke at length in connection with the Con- 
gress. Representatives consisting of 24 members 
of the Society were nominated to serve with the 
members of Council, N.V.M.A., as a Provisional 
Committee for the Congress.. 


The second meeting was made open to veteri- 
nary surgeons in the district who were not mem- 
bers of the Society. Three attended. Mr. G. P. Male 
of Reading attended as a delegate for the Council, 
N.V.M.A., and spoke at length. Finally a resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously “ That the meeting 
approves the establishing of a decentralised 
system of treatment for the sick animals of poor 
persons, and emphasises the necessity, for the 
successful working of the system, of the full co- 
operation of all veterinary surgeons in the dis- 
tricts concerned.” 

The variety of the programmes has marked 
the year and we feel that the meetings held in 
1931 were instructive and successful. It may be 
necessary to cut out some meetings in 1932 in 
view of the Congress (N.V.M.A.) being held within 
our area, but we hope to hold at least two during 
the year. 


REPORT OF DELEGATE TO ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE CONGRESS 

The report from the Hon. Secretary, who repre- 
sented the Division at the Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute at Glasgow, was next read. The 
report is as follows:— 

On July 9th and 10th, 1931 Section F—Veteri- 
nary Hygiene—met under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Arthur Gofton, r.r.c.v.s. (Edinburgh). The 
meetings were well attended (132 members and 
delegates being present on the first day and 174 
on the second) but representation of the veteri- 
nary profession was very poor. Possibly many of 
those who attended at Margate in 1930 found Glas- 
gow rather inaccessible. 

Mr. Gofton delivered a Presidential Address, 
taking for his subject “ Bovine Tuberculosis and 
Tuberculous Infection of Milk.” He dealt with 
the difliculties encountered in the elimination of 
the risk of spreading infection by milk and much 
of his address was a criticism of the pasteurisa- 
tion system as carried out to-day. He believed 
that pasteurisation, when conscientiously carried 
oul, very materially reduced the amount of tuber- 
culous milk which reached the market, but the 
method cannot be accepted as 100 per cent. 
eflicient-—partly from the failure of the human 
element and partly owing to development of 
faults in the plant. He also pointed out that our 
knowledge on the effect of heat, f.e., pasteurisa- 
tion, on certain vitamins and other constituents 
of milk was scanty and there is a possibility that 
the effect of consuming such milk is to lower the 
resistance of the consumer and gradually lay him 
open to other types of infection. He expressed 
the view that tuberculosis of the udder is by no 
means always one of the end effects of a general- 
ised infection: it is by no means uncommon to 
find a well-marked tuberculous mastitis in associa- 
tion with very limited and recent lesions in 
the mesenteric lymphatic glands and nothing else. 
He went all out for the establishing of tubercle- 
free herds and the recruiting of additions to such 
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herds from herds of a similar type and stated that, 
“in order to qualify for a licence for the sale of 
certified or Grade A. (T.T.) milk, it should be 
made a condition of the licence that the herd pro- 
ducing the milk should be self-contained, or 
should be recruited so far as may be necessary 
only from clean, self-contained herds.” 

Dr. Gerald Leighton, Medical Officer (Foods), 
Department of Health for Scotland, lectured on 
the “ Disposal and Control of Condemned Food- 
stuffs.” He dealt with the subject under two 
heads—the actual disposal of the condemned 
material and the control of that disposal. (Con- 
demned materials embrace all types of food-stuffs, 
meat, fruit, vegetables, etc.). At the present 
moment each local authority pleases itself as to 
how it disposes of such materials—some bury it, 
some make use of a destructor or digestor or treat 
it chemically in the manufacture of fertilisers, etc., 
while others send it to knackeries or use it for 
manure. Dr. Leighton suggested that the “ dis- 
posal of condemned food-stuffs of all sorts should 
be carried out by local authorities under a definite 
system of legal regulations” which should “ put 
the onus upon the local authority of seeing that 
in no circumstances whatever does condemned 
meat pass out of their jurisdiction until it has 
been so treated and dealt with as to be perfectly 
safe for its ultimate purpose.” A lengthy and 
interesting discussion followed, Mr. W. Tweed 
(Sheffield) opening. Local authority represen- 
tatives detailed their various methods and _ the 
meeting was unanimous that the control and dis- 
posal of condemned food was “a duty to be 
undertaken by local authorities.” 

The paper on the second day, “ The Bacterial 
Contamination of Milk and its Significance,” was 
given by Mr. Harold Burrow, Chief Veterinary 
Officer, Birkenhead. He classified the contamina- 
tions as those by organisms not pathogenic to man 
and by organisms known or suspected to be patho- 
genic to man. The paper was lengthy but full 
of interest and information. He dealt with 
“clean” milk and summed up the main points in 
its production by saying—* A clean healthy cow; 
a clean healthy milker using clean utensils; 
cleanly surroundings and handlinugs at every stage 
in the transit of milk from cow to consumer, con- 
stitute the essentials to a milk supply possessing 
the minimum bacterial contamination.” He 
spoke on milk-borne epidemics of disease peculiar 
to man and cited as examples typhoid fever, para- 
typhoid, dysentery, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
septic throat, etc., giving examples of their occur- 
rence. Perhaps the most important part in his 
paper was that dealing with diseases of primary 
origin in dairy cows—tuberculosis, contagious 
abortion (to which much attention has been 
drawn lately in connection with undulant fever 
in man) anthrax, actinomycosis, etc. 

His last point—food poisons from consumption 
of milk (due to B. enteritidis or Gzertner)— 
opened up a new idea, viz., that rats which usually 


harbour this organism may contaminate food fed 
to dairy cows, and infection may in due course 
reach the milk supply via the cows’ feces being 
“ splashed therein.” 

Mr. J. N. Ritchie (Midlothian) opened the dis- 
cussion, which proved lengthy and, in some cases, 
provocative. 

I still hold the view which I expressed last 
year, viz., that this section is doing useful work. 
The continued good attendance of delegates and 
members (apart from members of the veterinary 
profession) and the animation which marks the 
discussions, is ample proof. 

“The advisability of Johne’s Disease being 
made notifiable.’—The business of the meeting 
being now concluded, Mr. A. Spicer (Oxted) was 
called on to open a discussion on this subject. 
|Mr. Spicer’s paper is reproduced earlier in this 
issue.—Eb., Veterinary Record.) 

At the conclusion of the discussion the following 
resolution was passed (proposed by Mr. TAyLor, 
seconded by Mr. Drier): “It is the considered 
opinion of this meeting that it not advisable to 
make Johne’s disease notifiable at the present 
time.” A further resolution was then proposed 
by Mr. TayLor, seconded by the PRESIDENT and 
adopted, “ That in view of the losses from Johne’s 
disease the Association feels that the Ministry of 
Agriculture should be approached with a view to 
their instigating an enquiry into the extent of 
these losses and possible preventive measures.” 

Exhibit.—Captain G. Bloxsome (Southwick) ex- 
hibited a pedal bone showing an incomplete frac- 
ture without displacement. {Captain Bloxsome’s 
description of the case is given in our Clinical 
Section.— Eb. | 

At the termination of the meeting the members 
and visitors were entertained to tea by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Roberts, who were warmly thanked by 
the President for their great kindness during the 
whole afternoon. T. DALLING, Hon. Secretary. 


WEST OF SCOTLAND DIVISION* 
ANNUAL MEETING AT GLASGOW 


The annual meeting of the above Division 
was held in the Royal THlotel, Glasgow, on 
April 27th, 1932. 

The LTresident, Mr. Peter Meikle, occupied 
the chair, and there were present, in addition, 
Mr. J. G. MeGregor, Professor William Robb, 
Messrs. James I’, Taylor, W. Watt, R. Renfrew, 
James MeFarlane, Professor George W. Weir, 
Messrs. D. Campbell, H. H. Brodie, and the 
Hon. Secretary, Alex. Thomson. Visitors pre- 
sent were Messrs. J. Till (Egypt), Esmond 
Brown (fdinburgh) and James Lindsay (Dum- 
fries). 

An apology for absence was intimated from 
Mr. Peter Wilson (Lanark). 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and adopted. 


* Received for publication May 4th. 
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CORRESPONDENCE,—(u) letter, dated Jan- 
uary Sth, 1982, from the N.V.M.A., enclosing 
one from R.CLY.S. conveying the information 
that where arrangements had been made by 
the local practitioner to give free treatment 
to animals of the poor, no objection would 
be taken to an advertisement being inserted in 
the local press, intimating names, qualifica- 
tions and addresses only of the practitioners 
co-operating. 

(b) From the Secretary, Royal Sanitary 
Institute, dated January 28th, 1982, inviting 
delegates from the Division to the 48rd Congress 
at Brighton on July 9th, 1982.) It was decided 
that no delegates be sent. ae 

(c) From the Secretary, Victoria Veterinary 
Jenevolent Fund, dated April Sth, 1982, 
thanking the Division for their donation to the 
fund, 

(d) Letter from N.V.M.A., dated April 21st, 
1982, enclosing copies of an article, ‘* Some 
Tecent Advances in Veterinary Science.” and 
asking those members who could use their per- 
sonal influence in securing the appearance of 
the article in the newspapers circulating in 
their districts to do so; additional copies would 
be forwarded if required. 

Treatment of Sick Animals of the Poor.— 
A report was received from Professor WEIR, 
who together with Professor Robb had been 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the 
Scottish Branch to meet the Secretary of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals with a view 
to formulating some scheme with regard to a 
Poor People’s Dispensary. Professor Weir said 
that, while the Society were certain 
measure sympathetic, they wanted some = con- 
crete proposals which the Directors would 
consider, He had received from the Secretary, 
N.VIMLA.. a circular outlining the activities of 
an organisation for the treatment of the sick 
animals of the poor, which he had forwarded 
to the Secretary, S.P.CLA. Professor Robb and 
himself would have further meetings with the 
Directors of the S.P.CLA, to discuss the matter. 
The Secretary handed over to Professor Weir 
five letters which he had received in response 
to thirteen requests to practitioners asking 
them if they were willing to co-operate in such 
a scheme and suggesting how it might be carried 
out in their districts. The Secretary said that 
they might be of some use to the delegates in 
their negotiations. He added that it was dis- 
appointing that the other members written to 
had not seen fit to reply. 

R.C.V.S,. Council. Major MeGrecor intimated 
that it was again proposed by the Seottish 
Branch to assist the Representatives to Council 
R.CLV.LS. ond that he hoped the response would 
be generous. The expenses entailed in attend- 
ing the meetings in London were considerable 


wid the Representatives were certainly doing 
good work in the interest of the Scottish mem- 
bers and the profession. 

He intimated a Branch recommendation to 
support Mr. Mitchell, of Sunderland, in = the 
forthcoming election to Council R.C.V.S. There 
were no Scottish candidates, 

Balance Sheet.—The Secretary then presented 
his annual balance sheet, which showed that 
the Division was solvent to the extent of 
#21 8s. Td. This, he intimated, while being 
satisfactory, was not so good as it might be, 
quite a few members who had not attended the 
meetings being in arrears with subscriptions. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The next business being the election of Office- 
bearers, the PRESIDENT, Mr. Peter Meikle, said 
that he had enjoyed his term of oflice and now 
had much pleasure in proposing Professor 
William Robb, who was well-known and had 
done a lot of work in the interest of the Divi- 
sion. Professor G. W. WeEtR had much pleasure 
in seconding the President’s proposal. As there 
were no other nominations, Professor Robb was 
elected and the retiring President vacated the 
chair in favour of the new President. Professor 
Robb thanked the meeting for the honour they 
had thrust on him. 

Vice-Presidents,— Messrs, J. G. MeGregor and 
J. F. Taylor were elected as Vice-Presidents, 

Hon. Secretary.—The Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Donald Campbell, intimated that owing to 
pressure of work and other circumstances 
he found it impossible to continue in office, and 
proposed Mr. Alex. Thomson. Professor 
usked Mr. Campbell te reconsider his decision, 
but Mr. Campbell said that he had fully con- 
sidered the maiter and he hoped the Division 
would accept his resignation, which he tendered 
with regret. 

Professor Ross then seconded Mr. Campbell's 
proposal and Mr. Thomson was elected Secre- 
tary and ‘Treasurer. Mr. THomson thanked the 
Division, and said that, while he felt that he 
was hardly competent to fill Mr. Campbell's 
shoes, he would do his best in the interest of 
the Division. 

Auditors.—Messrs. R. Mitchell and James 
McFarlane (re-elected), 

Representative to Council, N.V.M.A.—Principal 
A. W. Whitehouse. 

Representative to Committee, Scottish Branch. 
—Dr. A. W. Whitehouse, in place of Professor 
Robb, who is now a Representative, with the 
Secretary ex-officio, 

Divisional Committee.—This was elected as 
follows :—Messrs. R. Renfrew, W. Watt, <A. 
Stark and the office-benrers, ex-officio, 

WARRANTY OF COWS’ UDDERS 

The President read the Committee’s recom- 

mendations on the warranty of cows’ udders. 
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This was discussed fully by the meeting and 
was finally framed as follows :— 

(1) In framing warranties or rules of sale it 
has to be borne in mind that no condition is 
valid unless it is legal. 

(2) Complaints regarding disconformity — to 
warranty of udder should only be considered if 
lodged within three days after sale; in the 
case of calved cows, the exact day and hour 
to be stated and in the case of cows which 
are sold uncalved within, a period of three days 
after calving. The exact day and hour when 
the warranty expires to be stated. 

(3) In warranties of cows’ udders it should 
be expressly stated that the udder is warranted 
to be correct at time of sale only. The warranty 
‘*To calve correct” should not be given. 

(4) Cows which are sold uncalved: that there 
will be no disease or defect of the udder found 
when the cow is calved which, from its nature 
or condition, must have been present at the time 
of sale. 

(5) A cow should be considered deficient in 
any quarter of the udder the milk from which 
amounts to less than half of the quantity 
obtained from the highest yielding quarter. 

(6) In a cow which is warranted correct of 
the udder, induration in any quarter of the 
udder should be a returnable defect. 

(7) The presence of blood in milk from an 
otherwise normal udder should not be con- 
sidered a breach of warranty unless the con- 
dition persists for longer than fourteen days 
after the calving, in which case the cow should 
be returnable. 

(8S) If it is known to the seller of a cow that 
the cow has reacted to the tuberculin test or 
suffers from the defect of breathing known as 
“snoring,” or is affected with the condition 
known as “ showing calf bed before calving,” 
or has any incisor teeth missing, he should 
declare the fact before sale. Failing such 
declaration, a cow suffering from any of these 
defects should be returnable, provided notifiea- 
tion by the purchaser is lodged within three 
days after sale except in the case of missing 
teeth, when notification should be given by the 
purchaser before he accepts delivery of the cow. 

(9) Hefting of cows should be discouraged 
and calved cows should be milked on the morn- 
ing of sale. 

On the motion of Major MCGREGOR, seconded 
by Professor WErR, it was decided to remit 
these recommendations for consideration to the 
Committee to whom they would be sent. 

Professor EMSLIE, Glasgow Veterinary Col- 
lege, read a letter from Dr. Feldman asking 
for skin lesions of cows which had failed to 
pass the double intradermal tuberculin test and 
which on post-mortem failed to show any other 
evidence of tuberculosis. By way of explana- 
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tion, he briefly outlined the work being done 
with regard to this problem. 

Mr. MEIKLE (Strathaven) instanced a herd 
which had shown a big percentage of this type 
and said that he would endeavour to trace 
some of them and, if possible, supply the 
material desired. 

It was agreed by the meeting, on the motion 
ot Professor WEIR, that Professor Emslie he 
asked to give a paper on this subject at the 
next meeting of the Division and also a demon- 
stration on the epidiascope, an instrument 
which the Glasgow Veterinary College have 
recently installed in the Pathology Department 
of the College to illustrate pathological slides 
on the screen. Professor Emslie kindly agreed 
to do this. 

Votes of thanks to the President terminated 
the meeting. 

ALEX. THoMSsoN, Hon. Secretary. 


VICTORIA VETERINARY 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


A meeting of the Victoria Veterinary Benevo- 
lent Fund was held at the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1, on Wednesday, April 6th, 1932, 
when there were present, Lieut.-Colonel J. W. 
Brittlebank (President) in the chair, Messrs. G. H. 
Locke, J. W. McIntosh, Major-Gen. Sir John 
Moore, Major D. S. Rabagliati, Lieut.-Colonel P. J. 
Simpson, Mr. J. Willett, and Capt. W. G. Wragg. 

The minutes of the previous meeting held on 
January 6th, 1932, having been published in the 
Veterinary Record, were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

Deatu or Mr. S. H. Stococx. The President 
referred to the death of Mr. S. H. Slocock, who 
had been President of the Fund from 1914-1927 
and moved that a record be placed in the minutes 
of the Council’s appreciation of the great services 
rendered to the Fund by Mr. S. H. Slocock both 
as a member of Council and as its President for 
thirteen years. He also moved that the con- 
dolences of the Council be conveyed to the family 
of the late Mr. Slocock in their great bereavement. 

The motion was carried in silence, all members 
standing. 

SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The Secretary submitted the following report, 
which was unanimously approved:-— 


Since the previous quarterly meeting the 
following Donations and new _ Subscriptions 


have been received. 


Donations. 
s.d sd 

Central Veterinary Society ... 3 10 

H. W. Dawes ... 


Collecting Boxes. 


North of England V.M.A. ... 16 5 79 
George Dunn (non-member) 11 0 
L. St. B. Gollege (life-member) 
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Donations. 

& 

Capt. J. R. Hewer 111 6 

Midland Counties V.M.A. 5 0 O 

Mid-West and S. Wales Division V.M. A. 5 5 O 
Mid-West and S. Wales Division V.M.A. 
(Interest on Donation of £100 not yet 

D. B. Rodger (deceased) bequest - 8 4 4 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College 
Clinical Club, balance ‘of Annual 

Shipley Cup Competition en 1 ) 

Southern Counties V.M.A. in memory 
of E. Whitley Baker, deceased _... 2 9 O 


£136 7 1 


New Subscriptions. 


North of England V.M.A.—-Ladies’ 
efforts at Annual General Meeting 20 12 6 


£21 13 6 

I have also to report the receipt of a copy of 
the will of the late Mr. David Brown Rodger, 
M.R.C.V.S., by which he has bequeathed to the 
Fund, in addition to the sum of one hundred 
guineas shown above, less tax, the residue of 
his estate, after the life interest of his sister, 
and after the payment of £100 to each of his 
five nephews. The remainder will probably 
amount to about £1,300. 

The ladies of the North of England V.M.A., 
have again by their annual effort made a contri- 
bution to the Fund of £20 12s. 6d. in addition 
to the Association’s annual subscription § of 
£5 5s. The ladies by whose energies this hand- 
some donation has been collected under the 
Presidency of Mrs. Blackburn, ask that the money 
should be used for current needs and that re- 
cipients in the area of the division should have 
the first claim. 

The Secretary of the Southern Counties Veter- 
inary Society in sending the donation of £2 9s., 
explains that €1 1s. of that sum is in lieu of a 
wreath at the funeral of the late Mr. E. Whitley 
Baker, and the balance the amount of a collection 
taken at the last meeting of the Society to be 
added to it, in memory of the late Mr. Whitley 
Baker. 

The Executive Committee of the International 
Veterinary Congress has voted to us out of the 
balance left in the British Congress (1914) Fund, 
the sum of £300 War Loan 5 per cent., and this 
sum has now been transferred in the books of the 
Bank of England to our credit. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded tothe 


ladies of the N. England Division for their very 
generous contribution to the Fund. 


Life Members.—Messrs. L. St. B. Gollege and 
G. P. Male were elected life members of the Fund. 


Annual Report.—The draft Annual Report was 
submitted and, with certain verbal amendments, 
was approved for issue to subscribers. 


Death of Recipients.—The Secretary reported 
that the following recipients had died since the 
previous Quarterly Meeting:—74, Huband, Mrs. 
B.; 86, Leeman, Mrs. A.; 111, Sherley, Mrs., and 
124, Playforth, Mrs. B. E. 
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CASES. 

23, Widow, aged 59; sons, 22 and 21—no help 
from either. Only income from occasional letting 
rooms in holiday season. Failing eyesight. The 
grant of 10s. per week was continued for the 
present quarter. 

92, Daughter of member, aged 53. 12s. 6d. per 
week as companion help. A report was received 
from Major F. L. Gooch on this case and it was 
resolved to continue the grant of 10s. per week. 

104, Widow, aged 49. Keeps late husband’s 
aged mother, who receives Old Age Pension. The 
grant of £1 per week was continued for the 
present quarter. 

128, Member, aged 83; now in Infirmary. The 
Secretary reported on this case, and the grant 
from the Fund was discontinued. 

136, Widow, aged 38. Two children, boy 13 
and girl, 11. Receives £2 per month from 
N.V.B.M.D.S.. Earns 35s. per week, less 10s. 
travelling expenses. Rent and rates, 18s. 6d. per 
week. Son at Orphanage. The grant of 10s. per 
week was continued. 

144, Daughter of member, aged 43. Two chil- 
dren, 15 and 8. Receives £2 from husband (living 
apart). The Executive Committee reported that 
they had made a special grant of £5 in this case. 
It was resolved that the action of the Executive 
Committee be approved and that no further grant 
be made. 

153, Widow, aged 53, one daughter, 15 years, 
at school. It was resolved to continue the grant 
of 10s. per week until the end of the present 
quarter. 

156, Widow, aged 47. Two sons; one unem- 
ployed. the other on Training Ship. The Secre- 
tary reported that he had paid over to this re- 
cipient the grant of ¢6 for two months received 
from the N.V.B.M.D.S. 

158, Widow, aged 40. No children. No grant 
was made in this case. 

159, Member. Disability pension £105; two 
sons, one allows ¢3 per month. Tl and needing 
immediate operation. This case was deferred 
for further consideration. 

160, Four orphan children of member; ages 
17, 16, 15, and 13. Living with aunt. Attending 
school. No grant was made in this case. 

161, Widow, aged 48. One daughter, aged 21, 
married, and another aged 16, just left school. 
Both mother and daughter live with married 
daughter, who is unable to support them. A 
grant of £1 per week was made in this case. 

162, Son of member, aged 74. Five children. 
No grant was made. 

163, Daughter of member, aged 71. Ill with 
arthritis and neuritis. No income beyond Old 
Age Pension. A temporary grant of 10s. per week 
was made in this case. 

164, Daughter of member, aged 65. No occu- 
pation owing to ill health. Income £25 per 
annum. In this case a grant of 10s. per week 
was made. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Prior to the Whitsuntide Recess, the following 
questions and answers were recorded in the 
House of Commons:— 


HORSE BREEDING 


Lieut.-Colonel Moore asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture whether, in view of the fact that grants 
in respect of horse breeding have recently been 
greatly reduced in the interests of economy and 
that such reductions may cause harm to certain 
types of horse breeding in this country, he will 
consider the advisability of recommending the im- 
position of a tariff upon horses imported into 
this country other than for breeding and racing 
purposes, and hypothecating a part of the revenue 
therefrom to the encouragement of horse breeding 
in this country? 

Sir J. Grmmour: My hon. and gallant Friend 
is no doubt aware that it is proposed to authorise 
the Import Duties Advisory Committee to recom- 
mend the removal of items from the First Schedule 
of the Import Duties Act. When this proposal 
becomes law it will be open to any interested 
party to make representations to that body. 

Brigadier-General Brown (for Major CARVER) 
asked whether any information is available as 
to the extent to which the reduction of the grant 
for horse breeding will adversely affect that in- 
dustry? 

Sir J. Gitmour: In spite of the reduction in the 
rate of grants to heavy horse societies the number 
of stallions being travelled this year by subsidised 
societies is the same as in 193], and on present 
information, I have no reason to suppose that the 
reduction of grant will have an adverse effect on 
the industry. 

ARMY HORSES (SALES, EGYPT) 

Major DESPENCER-ROBERTSON asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office how many Army 
horses were sold in Egypt after the Armistice; and 
if his Department can take any steps to recover 
those which are still alive, many of which are in 
a pitiable condition? 

Mr. SHAKESPEARE (Lord of the Treasury): In the 
six years 1919 to 1924, approximately 11,000 Army 
horses were sold in Egypt. It is regretted that 
Army funds could not be expended on their re- 
purchase. 

Major DESPENCER-RoBERTSON: Are we to take 
it that the Government intend to leave those 
wretched animals to their fate? 


SHEEP STEALING , 

Lord Scone asked the Secretary of State for 
Scotland the number of cases of sheep stealing 
that have been reported in Scotland in each of 
the last five years? 

Sir A. Sinciarn: The numbers of cases reported 
to procurators-fiscal for each of the last five vears 
are as follows: 18 in 1927, 14 in 1928, 12 in 1929, 
16 in 1930, and 22 in 1931. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS ORDER IN SHROPSHIRE 

The Wellington Journal states that at the last 
meeting of the Salop County Council it was re- 
yorted that during the quarter 282 animals had 
vcen examined under the Tuberculosis Order, 
1925, and 195 post-mortem examinations had been 
made. The sum of £582 had been paid in com- 
pensation. Major R. Clunas had been appointed 
a delegate of the Council to the annual congress 
of the National Veterinary Medical Associalion of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to be held at Folkestone 
in August. 


Notes and News 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


May 380th.—Meeting of Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam Build- 
ings, Gray’s Inn, 4.30 p.m. 

June 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meet- 
ing. V.V.B. Fund Annual 
General Meeting. 

June 2nd.—Meeting of N.V.M.A. Finance Com- 
mittee, 2, Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 3.15 p.m. 

June 2nd.—Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at 10, Red = Lion 
Square, W.C.1, 6.30 p.m. 

June 9th—D.V.S.M. Written Examination 
begins. 

June 10th.—R.A.V.C. Annual Dinner, Hotel 
Victoria. 

June 138th.—D.V.S.M. Oral 
begins. 

June 29th.—R.C.V.S. 
begin. 

June 30th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner. 

July  1Ist.—R.C.V.S. Council Meetings. 

July 6th.—R.C.V.S. Summer Examinations 
begin. 

Aug. 11th.—Royal (Dick) V.C. Alumnus Lunch 
at Folkestone. 

Aug. 8th-13th.—N.V.M.A. Jubilee Congress at 
Folkestone. 

@ * * * * 
N.V.M.A. MEMBERS’ GOLF COMPETITION 


In our issue of February 6th we published 
particulars of the golf competition, open to all 
members of the Association, initiated by the 
President (Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson) with 
the object of strengthening the finances of the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

The draft rules of the competition, which is 
of a divisional nature in the first of its two 
stages, have been in the hands of local veteri- 
nary society secretaries for a considerable 
time, and we are glad to be able to state, froin 
information received from the Hon. Secretary 
(Captain R. Simpson, of Carlisle) that the com- 
pelition appears to have “caught on” well 
amongst golfing members of the Divisions: he 
has reason to anticipate the receipt of the 
excellent number of nearly a score of subserip- 
tions from the Scottish Metropolitan Division, 
while the Central Veterinary Society, the 
Western Counties and the Southern Counties 
Divisions are also known to be taking active 
steps. We earnestly hope that equal keenness 
is, in reality, being shown by every Division, 
and that each will be represented by one or 
more entries in the second and concluding 
(Congress week) stage which, this year, of 
course, will take place at Folkestone. 


Examination 


Committee Meetings 
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We may conclude this note with two impor- 
tant reminders. Firstly, that where insufficient 
members enter for the first stage in any Divi- 
sion, the Division is entitled to nominate one 
entrant for the final stage without competition, 
or more, if there are sufficient members of the 
Division to justify it. Secondly, and most 
urgently, that the preliminary or first stage of 
the competition should be completed by June 1st, 
and entries for the final stage sent to Captain 
Simpson by July Ist. We are asked to state, 
however, that in the event of any Division find- 
ing it impossible to complete the first stage by 
June Ist (Wednesday next) the period for this 
stage may be extended into. the month, pro- 
vided entries for the final stage reach the Hon 
Secretary not later than July 1st. 

* * * * * 


PERSONAL 

Mr. Eustace Montgomerie, the Adviser on 
Animal Health to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, has just returned to England from a five 
months’ tour of Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone and the Gambia. 

Appointment. G. H. Mills, M.r.c.v.s., 
D.V.S.M., Westcliff-on-Sea, has been appointed 
Assistant Veterinary Officer to the Surrey County 
Council in place of Mr. Donald Johnston, M.R.c.s 
D.V.S.M., who has accepted an appointment with 
the East Sussex County Council. 

Will.—Jaacer: Lieut.-Colonel Hugh Cleivion, 
R.A.V.C., O.B.E. (59), of Chackmore, Bucks, veteri- 
nary surgeon (net personalty £3,584), £5,506. 


Dr. Hutyra’s Greetings: Franz 
Hutyra, of Budapest, who ended a meeting of 
the International Veterinary Bureau in Paris last 
week, sent, through Captain Heywood, his kind 
regards to all the members of the Veterinary 
profession he met at the International Veterinary 
Congress in London. 

* * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Harris, George Hammond, Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts. Graduated London, April 3rd, 1877; died 
May 13th, 1932, aged 82 years. 

“Mr. Harris had been in practice for over 50 
years, and was the oldest veterinary surgeon in 
this district,” says the Herts and Essex Observer 
of May 21st. le was in his usual health until 
two days before his death, and was actually al 
work until last Wednesday evening. 

“Mr. Harris was the son of the late Mr. George 
Harris, who started the veterinary surgeon’s prac- 
tice in Sawbridgeworth very many years ago, 
and was born at Sawbridgeworth. “After qualify- 
ing as a Member of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in 1877, he practised at Bishop’s Stort- 
ford and with his ather at Sawbridgeworth. 
Since the death of his father about 36 years ago, 
Mr. Harris had carried on the Sawbridgeworth 
practice. 

“He was a very popular figure in the district, 
and hunted a good deal with the Essex Hunt, to 
which he was veterinary surgeon. He had many 
friends among all classes, and his advice on many 
and varied matters was frequently sought. He 


held the appointment of veterinary inspector for 
the Epping division of Essex. 
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Mr. Harris's wife, who died at Bournemouth 
about two years ago, was the youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. R. Alliott, first headmaster of 
Bishop’s Stortford College 

At the funeral, w hich, = place at St. Mary’s 
Church, Saw bridgew orth, on May 18th, members 
of the profession present were Mr. J. N. Cooper, 
MR.C.V.S. (assistant to Mr. Harris), and Mr. A, 
Millar, 


THe LATE Mr. Artruur H. JONES. 


In reference to Mr. A. H. Jones, M.r.c.v.s., of 
Vaynor, near Merthyr, whose death was reported 
in our last issue, the South Wales Echo. says: 
“ An Abergavenny man, Mr. Jones had spent more 
than 30 years in practice at Merthyr, going there 
originally as a veterinary surgeon to the old Dow- 
lais Iron Company. In 1919 he secured a similar 
appointment with the Merthyr Corporation, to 
whom he was also inspector under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act. 

“In his younger days he was a noted horseman 
and owned some of the finest jumpers in Wales. 
He was prominently associated with the organisa- 
tion of Merthyr’s May Day Horse Shows for many 
years.” 

x % x 


POLICE STATION AS CENTRAL CLINIC 


“Thanks to the Watch Committee and the 
police, suitable accommodation has been found 
at the Parade Room, behind the Chief Constable’s 
office in the Market Place,” writes the author of 
editorial notes in the Eastern Evening News, of 
May 10th, in reference to the free dispensary for 
sick animals which has been established in the 
city of Norwich. “| learned that a number ot 
four-footed patients were assembled in the 

‘wailing-room’ at the police-station last’ Friday 
evening, when the dispensary was opened for the 
first time, although only two days’ notice had 
been publicly given of the R.S.P.C.A.’s latest effort. 

“Ail the veterinary surgeons in Norwich have 
promised local officers of the R.S.P.C.A. to give 
their services free of charge, and the cost of the 
medicines, ete., is to be defrayed by the Society 
itself. As soon as it is possible to estimate the 
demands made upon the services of our local 
veterinarians by the new dispensary, those who 
have volunteered will, | am told, establish a rota. 

“The ready response of our local veterinary 
surgeons is, lam sure, going to prove of immense 
service to owners of animals who cannot afford 
lo pay for their iment. 

* 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CONTROL OF 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASE 

A contributor (“ T.G.”) to the Edinburgh Even- 
ing News, in the course of an interesting article 
based on the records of the old Regality Court of 
the Ancient borough of Polwarth, Berwickshire, 
now reduced to the dimensions of a hamlet, gives 
a striking indication of the manner in which con- 
tagious diseases were controlled locally in os 
vear 1740. “The menace of the mad dog 
in evidence in those days, and the action Lio 
to deal with it was drastic,” says “ T. G.” “ The 
records state that ‘it is reported that a mad dog 
was known to have bite several dogs in this town 
of Polwart, yr. The Bailie ordains ye 
hail dogs in the town be hang’ed or fell’d before 
too-Morrow morning, under the penalty of twelve 
punds Scots.’ Another case exhibits the care 
taken in regard to the spread of animal disease 
in the charge against a man for ‘ leting his horse 
on ye common pasture it being proven yt was 
seabed.’ The man was ordered to keep in his 
horse until such time as it was sighted clean,” 
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LEGAL PROTECTION FOR ANIMALS 


In reply to a letter from Sir Robert Gower, M.p., 
chairman of the National Council of the R.S.P.C.A , 
asking if he would “ endeavour to secure by inter- 
national co-operation a uniformly high standard 
of legal protection for animals,” Sir John Simon 
has written as follows:— 

Many thanks for your letter of April 28th, in 
which, writing for the R.S.P.C.A., you asked us 
to secure by international co-operation a uni- 
formly high standard of legal protection for 
animals. We have also received a somewhat 
similar appeal from the League of Nations Union, 
and are suggesting to them that they should ap- 
proach League of Nations societies in other 
countries with a view to a submission of their 
pnp by these societies jointly to the League. 

his seems to us, in the circumstances, to be the 
best course. 

* * * * 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


At a recent meeting of the Directors of the 
Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, a letter was read 
from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in 
reply to a letter from the secretary of the Chamber 
as to further regulations to prevent the spread of 
bovine contagious abortion. The reply was to 
the effect that the Ministry was considering what 
steps should be taken to lessen the incidence 
of the disease. The Ministry expressed thanks to 
the directors of the Chamber for their views on 
the matter, which were of great interest. 

Colonel Blair Imrie suggested that a member 
of Parliament be asked to put a question in 
the House of Commons as to what action of any 
importance was being taken. This was agreed to. 


* * * * * 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been_ published 
Hear 5 Copies can be purchased through any 
bookseller, or directly from H.M. Stationery 
Office, at the following addresses:—London: 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, Abing- 
don Street, S.W.1; Cardiff: 1, St. Andrew’s 
Crescent; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 
120, George Street. 

Price Post 

Net. Free. 

a@- 
RULES AND ORDERS, 


258/S. 15. Animal, Scotland. 
The Improvement of Live- ' 
stock (Licensing of Bulls) 
(Scotland) Regulations, April 
16th, 1932 ... 

317. Animal. Diseases’ of 
Animals. The Importation 
of Meat, ete. (Wrapping 
— Order, April 29th, 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, 
MINISTRY OF :— 
Advisory Leaflets: 
104. Pigfeeding ... 0 1 0 13 
Home OFFICE:— 
Dangerous Drugs (Approved 
Institutions) No. 12 Order, 
April 25th, 1932. (34-9999) 0 1 0 14 
Civit SERVICE COMMISSION :—_ 
Report of His Majesty’s Civil 
ervice Commissioners on 
the Year 1931. (25-1-0-31). 0 9 O 10 
or Commons BILLs:— 
74. Exportation of Horses 0 1 #O 13 


COST OF RESEARCH AT ONDERSTEPOORT 


_ A Reuter message, dated April 29th, published 
in a recent issue of the Cape Times, states: 
“ During question time in the House of Assembly 
to-day, Mr. J. S. Marwick (S.A.P., Illovo) was told 
by the Minister of Agriculture that £1,904,101, in- 
cluding £228,120 capital expenditure, was ex- 
pended upon Onderstepoort Research station 
betweed 1910 and March 31st, 1932. 

“General Kemp added that the sum _ of 
£3,452,091, excluding expenditure upon the pre- 
vention of scab to the tune of £3,365,356, was ex- 
pended under the Vote for the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, irrespective of research, between 1910 and 
March 31st, 1932.” 


MEDAL FOR “ AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ” 


The Council of the — Agricultural Society 
of England desires to call attention to the offer 
by the society of a medal for original agricultural 
research, the regulations governing which are as 
follows:—The medal will be of silver, and money 
or books to the value of £10 will be added. The 
medal shall be awarded for a monograph or essay 
giving evidence of original research on the part 
of the candidate on any agricultural subject, on 
any of the cognate agricultural sciences, or on 
agricultural economics, It must be signed by the 
candidate as the genuine work of the candidate 
himself. Candidates for the medal must reside 
in Great Britain or Ireland, and must not be 
mene than 30 years of age on September 29th, 


The monograph or essay shall be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society 
on or before September 29th, 1932. Full particu- 
lars can be obtained from the R.A.S.E. secretary. 


IRELAND’S LIVESTOCK EXPORT 


“ The year 1931, as far as the livestock industry 
is concerned, was, I believe, the worst in ten 
years,” declared Senator J. J. Counihan, presiding 
at the annual general meeting of the Irish Cattle 
Traders’ and Stock-owners’ Association in Dublin 
recently. Mr. Counihan said that, although ap- 
proximately the same number of cattle as in 1930 
were —— last year, there was a drop of 
practically £3,000,000 in revenue. Overhead 
charges had been little reduced, and he thought 
that if there was not some immediate improve- 
ment in conditions the stock-owners could not 
=u to carry on with any measure of success. 

he speaker pointed out that Ireland has the 
largest export trade of livestock of any country 
in the world, and, in an average year, this is 
worth over £20,000,000. He also called upon the 
Government to see that up-to-date accommodation 
was provided at fairs and markets and at ports 
for the handling of livestock. Senator Counihan 
urged the Government to prohibit the importa- 
tion of meat from any country where foot-and- 
mouth disease is known to exist, and which does 
as adopt the process of slaughter to eradicate the 

isease. 


ULSTER CATTLE TRADE DETENTION 
COMPENSATION 


The provisions of the Slaughtered Animals 
(Compensation) Act, 1928, are proposed to be ex- 
tended by the Exported Animals (Compensation) 
Bill, the text of which was issued recently to 
enable compensation to be paid to the owners of 
livestock exported from a port in Northern 
Ireland and detained at a port in Great Britain in 
consequence of an outbreak or suspected out- 
break, of foot-and-mouth disease. 
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Compensation is limited to the cost of extra 
lairage and feeding charges incurred as a result 
of such detention, and will be paid out of the 
fund established by the Slaughtered Animals 


(Compensation) Act. To meet the claims which. 


may arise under the new provisions it is proposed 
to continue the charges to the compensation fund 
until a maximum of £10,000 is reached. This is 
an amendment of the principal Act, in which the 
maximum is set at £5,000. The compensation 
—— are made retrospective to June 17th, 


ae 


THE FUTURE OF FELL AND DALES PONY 
BREEDING 

“The National Horse Associalion very 
seriously concerned with the position of the Dales 
and Fell pony breeds, and fears that the with- 
drawal of the Government grants for stallions will 
lead to the disappearance of these two valuable 
native breeds, unless some assistance is forth- 
coming in 1933,” says The Scollish Farmer of 
May 7th. “ This view is indicated by the fact 
that at the annual spring show of the Dales Pony 
Improvement Society on April 21st, only four 
stallions competed for the four £10 prizes, and 
their owners were unable to travel their stallions 
without Government assistance. For the Fell 
Pony Society’s show at Penrith only three entries 
have been received. 

“Mr. R. A. Brown, the secretary of the associa- 
tion, was at the House of Commons last week 
pointing out to those interested that the small 
Government grant of £720 had been the life blood 
of the two breeds, and he believed that renewal of 
assistance in some form or other, was the only 
way to save the source from which have sprung 
many of the outstanding characteristics of our 
valuable breeds of horses and ponies. During 
1931 five Fell pony stallions travelling Westmor- 
land and Cumberland served 239 mares of true 
type; in the previous year 236 mares were served, 
producing 124 foals. The four Dales pony 
stallions in 1931 served 146 mares in Northumber- 
land, West Durham and North-West Yorkshire, 
and 125 in 1930, the entire values of the premiums 
being only £400 for Fell ponies and £320 for Dales 
stallions. 

“The breeding of these ponies is entirely in 
the hands of small and ver oor farmers and 
fellsmen, and neither the Fell nor Dales pony 
societies have funds from which to give premiums 
sufficiently valuable to encourage stallion owners 
to keep their colts entire, and to send them on 
the road for a season. Owing to this lack of 
funds, the majority of the pure-bred pony 
stallions have already been castrated, and the 
young colts are not being kept entire. To date 
the subsidised stallions have kept the native 
breeds pure, and the mares at the moment are 
better than they have ever been, but the outlook 
as regards the future is very unsatisfactory. 

“The ponies are required in considerable 
numbers for general work, light cart work, milk 
floats, colliery work, etc., and there appears to be 
no need for importation of Russian and other 
foreign ponies for such work if they can be bred 
at home. The value of the British native pony is 
well understood, and the renewal of the small 
grant of £720 appears to be the only way to save 
the two breeds.” 

* * % * * 


Glasgow is to have the “ Highland” show in 
1934, a site of 68 acres being available at Bella- 
houston Park. The 1925 show there was one of 
the most profitable ever held by the Society. 
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It is the intention of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society to invite the Royal Agricultural 
Society and the Royal Ulster Agricultural Society 
to join with them in their demand that imports of 
vegetables from countries affected with foot and 
mouth disease should be stopped. 


Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday tmorning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


* * * 
DUPUYTREN’S CONTRACTION 

To THE Eprror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—-The concluding paragraph in’ Professor 
Share-Jones Clinical Communication on “ Dissec- 
tion as Part of the Treatment of Old and Lacer- 
ated Wounds,” published in last week’s issue, 
wherein he states that he has “ similarly practised 
dissection of old-standing cases of sprained ten- 
dons with extensive adhesions” raises an im- 
portant and at the same time interesting issue 
as to whether horses are, or are not, subjects 
of Dupuytren’s Contraction which affects. the 
hands of human beings of middle age. From 
personal experience | am inclined to think there 
may be some analogy. 

Pathologically, Dupuytren’s Contraction is a 
chronic overgrowth and contraction of the palmar 
fascia, inflammatory in nature, and cirrhotic or 
sclerosing in type. It commences as an indurated 
subcutaneous nodule in the palm of the hand, 
and commonly the ring and little fingers are 
affected, the fingers being gradually drawn into 
the palm. <A gouty, and perhaps a bilious, tem- 
perament predisposes to it, and heredity is an 
important causative factor. Usually, though not 
constant, there is direct irritation to the palm of 
the hand. In my case I blame as the excitory 
‘ause a pulling hunter, and hunting generally 
in winter weather; possibly, too, wicket-keeping 
at cricket. The first operations, on both hands 
successively, were by subcutaneous section of the 
indurated hands of the fascia and its prolonga- 
tions by a tenotome in several places. This 
method (Adam’s) was not a success, the contrac- 
tions continuing and even getting worse. Total 
extirpation of the thickened bands and_ their 
prolongations (Kocher’s method) subse- 
quently resorted to after the lapse of some years. 
Longitudinal incisions were made along. the 
course of and above the sheaths of the flexor 
tendons, the whole of the contracted tissue care- 
fully dissected out and the fingers straightened. 
Healing was by first intention, and subsequent 
treatment was massage and the wearing of 
specially made dorsal splints to fit the back of the 
hands, a much superior arrangement to palmar 
splints, that are apt to press on the first phalanx. 

here is now after many years not a trace of 
fibrous tissue in either palm, the longitudinal in- 
cision marks only remaining—a_ very perfect 
operation. Hence the thought whether the so- 
calied contracted tendons in horses could not be 
relieved by a similar process of operation, at all 
events at an early stage and before assuming too 
inordinate a degree of chronicity. It might be 
worth trying by some of our expert surgeons, 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Moore. 


16, Frognal Lane, N.W.3. 
May 23rd, 1932. 
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DENTAL ANAESTHESIA IN THE DOG 
To THE Epitor OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


_ Sir,—The article on the above subject in your 
issue of the 21st, by Mr. J. T. Edwards, M.R.c.v.s., 
interests me, in that I mentioned this matter 
briefly in a paper recently read before the 
Southern Counties Medical Society. 

I do not consider that a Record syringe or a 
Record needle is of value in dental work, or for 
that matter for inducing local anesthesia 
as a whole, and I take this opportunity 
of drawing the attention of the profession 
to what I consider is the finest syringe 
on the market for this purpose—that is_ the 
model of Dr. Raison, and which can be 
obtained through Messrs. J. B. Cottrell and Co., 
of 15-17, Charlotte Street, W.1. As to the needles 
to use, I have found that in canine patients either 
the No. 17 gauge or the 27 gauge made by this 
firm will suflice for all our purposes. 
Concerning the length, { of an inch is ample. 
should like also to mention a point in the upper 
jaw where it is possible painlessly to insert a 
needle to a depth of { of an inch. If the upper 
lip is pulled down and away from the necks of 
the teeth, a line of demarcation will be seen 
between the lip and the gum (or the cheek and 
the gum), namely, the muco-buccal fold, and this 
line, once seen, is never forgotten. In human 
dentistry this is now known as Posner’s line, so 
named after the dentist who first drew attention 
to it. This line of demarcation is best described 
as a faint bluish line, and is seen better if the 
gum is first painted with tincture of iodine. Mr. 
Edwards recommends percain. Personally, I 
always use murocaine (Powell and Co.) not only 
for dental work, but for local anesthesia in 
general, and I have not found its equal. | 

The secret of inducing local anesthesia really 
depends on three factors:-— 

Inject the agent slowly, as if injected too 
quickly it cannot be absorbed quickly enough, 
with the result that undue rupture or distension 
of the tissues occurs. 

2. Use a fine needle, and a syringe such as that 


pressure—this is where a Record pattern fails, 
especially in dental work. 

3. Inject as you gradually push the needle in, 
and before you finally withdraw it, give the 
syringe and needle a twist to prevent undue 
escape of the injected fluid. Withdraw the needle 
slowly, and so avoid breaking down of. tissues, 
which tends to lead to sloughing. 

Reverting to the injection into what I prefer to 
name “ Posner’s Line”: as previously stated, the 
— of injection is the muco-buccal fold. The 
old is first painted with tincture of iodine. 
Taking a firm grip of the barrel of the syringe, the 
needle is inserted into the muco-buccal fold 
mesially to the tooth to be operated on. In the 
case of the central incisors, care must be taken to 
avoid the frenum. As soon as the mucosa is 

ierced, a drop of the murocaine is deposited. 

aving made sure that the tip of the needle is 
not caught under the periosteum, advance the tip 
towards the apex of the tooth, the point resting 
upon the periosteum but not penetrating it. 

aving reached a point opposite the apex of the 
tooth, the anzsthetic is injected. The point to be 
stressed is to feel bone at the end of the injection, 
but not to penetrate the periosteum. The bulk of 
the solution must not be released until the needle- 
oint has made contact in the region of the apex. 
f it is desired to extract the tooth, another in- 
jection is necessary on the palatine side of the 
tooth, the needle being inserted parallel to the 
tooth, a short distance from its neck and advanced 
as far as possible, the murocaine being discharged 
with slow steady pressure. This injection anzs- 
thetises not only the tooth injected, but also the 
one distal to it, and frequently the third in line 
is included, as the fluid tends to drift backwards. 
The fact that the fluid drifts backwards is utilised 
when severe infection is present and one need 
only make the injection as for the tooth in front, 
and wait a few minutes. The palatine injection 
is made rather behind the tooth with the abscess. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. F. D. Tutt, M.R.C.Vv.Ss. 
1, St. Cross Road, 


of Raison, with which you can inject under Winchester. 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1927 
SUMMARY OF RETURNS 
| Foot-and-Mouth Parasitic | Shee Swine 
| Anthrax. | Disease. | Mange. | fe Fever. 
Animals, 
| slaugh- break 
Out- Out- rears Out- Out- 
Period | breaks Animals| breaks Animals| breaks | breaks 
con- |attacked) con- | or ex- | Pocal (attacked| _con- con- —- 
| firmed. firmed. | posed to ‘aatnest. firmed.| firmed. tered. 
| tion. | 
Period 1st to 15th May, No. No. | No. No No. No. | No. No. No. 
22 — 3 8 92 46 
period in | | | 
1931 pats nel 24 26 | — — 4 4 10 157 67 
1930 17 18 — 6 10 156 6: 
1929 21) — 12 | 11 97 81 
Total 1st January, to 15th. | i 
May, 1932 ... ...| 181 232 CO 3 227 | 66 117 124 813 377 
Corresponding period in. | | | 
9. cool 248 5 515 74 124 164 682 282 
1930 = 187 199 | — | 124 189 | 244 1,040 412 
19229 =... | | 1804 | 126 252 301 575 299 
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